problem!.. 



solution 



Be* 
ma 



Tete, 
table 



only for storage. To provider fin beta** that keep 
basement?* spiv and apan, Hercules pioneered 
and developed Parlon. a chlorinated rubber ba.se. 
for paint that || unaftWted hy alkalies* in con- 
crete. Paint manufacturer* nrommend Parion 
fini>hc* for swimming pooU, sewage dip il 
plants, pulp and paper mill*— in fact* on any con- 
crete or mWal >nrf u e >uhjcct tochcmiral attack. 

result... 




Mi M\KL PUNT ('HCMM \b - HKSlSTA! 




HERCULES 



HERCULES P&ffi* COMPANY 
9+7 Market SOvtfoQtAgUm 99, Dataware 

CHEMICAL MATERIALS fOR IXl*tS!HY 



Inside story on why B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires are better than prewar tires 



A typical example of B* F. Goodrich improvement in tires 



THE unretouched photograph on 
che left shows the nylon shock 
shield directly beneath the tread of 
a B. F. Goodrich truck tire which 
had 43,184 miles of actual highway 
service. Hardly a cord is damaged ! 
The tire was good for recapping— pos- 
sibly several times. 

Compare the photograph on the 
right which shows what happened di- 
rectly beneath the tread of a truck tire 
without the nylon shock shield during 
38*147 miles of the same kind of serv- 
ice. Those frayed, broken cords were 
caused by millions of sharp impacts 
. . . by the relentless pounding that so 
often leads to bad bruises, blow-outs, 



and the scrap pile before the tire is 
actually worn our 

The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference—so accurately pictured above 
—is the nylon shock shiM now builr in 
right under the tread of every B. F 
Goodrich truck tire size 8.23 and larger. 

Nylon shock shields in new B, F, 
Goodrich truck tires give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. Result, 
a four- way saving for truck owners: (I ) 
Avetage tire mileage is increased (2) 
Tires have greater resistance to bruises* 
(3) There's less danger of tread separa- 
tion (4) More tires can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
nylon shock shields is typical of the 



Constant improvement bt-irii; made in 
all types of B. F. Goodrich tires. Only 
from b. F. Goodrich can you get truck 
tires built with a wefdess rayon cord 
body. Only from B. F. Goodrich can 
you get the added protection of nylon 
shock shields. 

Though nylon makes tires more ex- 
pensive to build, these new B. F. Good- 
rich truck tires sell at regular prices, 
The B. F, Goodrich Company, Akron, 0. 

B. F. Goodrich 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER -THE RAILROADS 




Round Trip to the Moon 



• A ton of freight to the muun and 
back! That's one good way to measure 
the freight moved by American rati* 
roads in 1946 for each of the men and 
women on the railroads* payroll. 

Working alone— with his bare hands 
—each one of these railroaders would 
have accomplished little. But working 
together and equipped with the right 
tools— Cars and locomotives, tracks and 
stations, signals and shops — the im- 
mense job was handled efficiently and 
dependably . And it was done at a cost to 



the nation's shippers averaging only one 
cent for hauling a ton one mile. 

To provide these essential tools, there 
has been invested nearly $20,000 per 
worker, furnished almost wholly by 
private funds. To improve these tools, 
there must be still more investment— 
w hich cannot be- expected to continue 
unless railroads have a chance to earn 
reasonable profits on these- funds. 

But Juring thi [Kt t tuinty ptt \turs — 
through boom years , depression years and 
tear years— the railroads have averaged 



AftOCUTiQM Of 



AMERICAN RAILROADS 



a return on their net investment of 
only msK, 

In 1947, even with the increased 
rates recently authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and with 
freight traffic continuing at its record- 
breaking peacetime level, railroads 
will probably e3rn only about half 
the 6 r T return which nine out of ten 
people think is no more than a fair 
profit, and which is necessary to attract 
continued investment in these essen- 
tial railroads. 



Washing Ton D. C. 




PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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He tests engines that don't exist 



rpHE engine hasn't been built. It's still only in 
X the idea stage. But this research worker at 
the Ethyl laboratories is testing materials which 
someday might be used in its construction. 

In the special furnace various engine mate- 
rials are tested to determine how well they will 
stand up under the high temperatures and 
stresses likely to be found in the highly efficient 
engines of the future. 

Why does the Ethyl Corporation concern it- 
self with engines that may not be produced for 



years — if ever? Simply because Ethyl is inter- 
ested in the future fuels . . . the gasoline you 
will be using five or ten years from now. And 
gasoline and engines must be developed hand 
in hand — must progress together. 

So Ethyl research people cooperate in every 
way possible with both the automotive and 
petroleum technologists who are looking ahead 
to tomorrow's better automobiles and tomor- 
row's improved gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, 
New York 17, N. Y, 



ETHYL CORPORATION 




Service stations display this emblem N £S?y on pumps containing their best gasoline 
plus " Ethyl** antiknock fluid— the famous ingredient that improves power and per for man ce. 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 





840 N. Michigan Av.nu. 122 I, 42nd St. 291 G.ary Str.at «u i.™r 
Chicago 11 Now Yark 17 San Franciica 2 Montreal, Q 

OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 



660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Montreal, Quebec C a no da 
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YOUR 
CASH \ J 





LOCKED 
UP 



IN 

INVENTORY? 



Let Douglas-Guardian 
explain how you can bor- 
row on your inventory 
with out moving it off 
your premises. Loans of 
$10,000 to $10,000,000 
— depending on the 
amount of merchandise 
on hand— can be arranged 
with banks or other lend- 
ing agencies. Write today 
for booklet giving com- 
plete details. 



DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 

50 Broad Sc. Garfield Building 

New York 4.N.Y. or Los Angeles 14, Calif, 

I'm interested in a bank loan 
on inventory. Please send me a 
copy of PROFITS ON YOUR 
PREMISES. 



Name — 
Addre si- 
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HEN HERBERT BRATTER— who 

doesn't smoke — went to Europe for 
his first postwar trip shortly after 
V- J Day, he took along several car- 
tons of cigarettes. They proved to 
be such useful luggage that, on his 
second trip he carried more. As a 
financial adviser who spent seven 
years in the Departments of Com- 
merce and the Treasury, he was 
much interested in the complica- 
tions of an economic system in 
which the cigarette is the stand- 
ard unit of value. His discussion 
of that is scheduled for an early 
issue. This month he has written 
"Britain's Chickens Roost Here." 
Based on Bratter's recent conver- 
sations in England and a knowl- 
edge of world affairs growing out 
of extended residence in South 
America and the Far East, this 
story provides some useful back- 
ground against which to project 
day-to-day developments in cur 
own world commitments. 

RALPH BRADFORD, reversing the 
Horace Greeley injunction, ar- 
rived in Wash- 
ington from 
Texas in 1929, 
as an assistant 
department 
manager of the 
United Slates 
Chamber. To- 
day, as the or- 
gan ization's 
executive vice 
president, he is 
particularly well qualified to talk 
about its aims and the methods it 
applies to achieve them. One who 
digs far enough into the Bradford 
past discovers that, before enter- 
ing Chamber of Commerce work, 
he lectured with travel movies and 
taught Spanish. As a hebby, he 
writes books, frequently with scrip- 
tural backgrounds, that are sought 
after by makers of fine books. Sev- 
ers* are now collectors' items* 

PHILIP GUSTAFSON, free lance 
writer and former public relations 
man. is the type who is equally un- 
concerned at an assignment to 
cover a story which never hap- 
pened or to write about maps 
which don't exist. The Navy gave 
him the first when it sent Lieuten- 
ant Commander Gustafson to the 
Pacific to "cover" the invasion of 
Japan. Nations Business gave 




CHASr-S»lTvE* 



him the second when it asked for 
the story on topographical maps, 
"Columbus Would Be Disgusted." 
page 41. 

JOHN 1ACERDA and G. DON FAIR- 
BAIRN are both Philadelphians. So 
far as we know Fairbairn is there 
now. We have quit trying to keep 
track of LaCerda, who telephoned 
from Philadelphia to say that he 
had returned from a trip around 
the world and was sending us a 
copy of his book, "The Con- 
querer Comes to Tea/' Having 
been impressed with the Quakers* 
work everywhere he went, he was 
enthusiastic about the story "Si- 
lence! Brothers at Work." But, 
having collaborated with Fair- 
bairn in writing it, he took off for 
South America, leaving his partner 
to correct the proofs* 

Apparently this is a Philadel- 
phia issue, since JOHN C. CALPIN 
also hails from there. Graduating 
from Temple University's School 
of Commerce in 1925. he sought a 
job in advertising. Not finding one, 
he accepted an offer from the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin as 
a stopgap measure. He is still 
there, assistant city editor, witli 
all thoughts of advertising as a 
profession forgotten. 

LOUIS N. SARBACH, free lance 
writer whose work has appeared in 
numerous publications, and the 
author of "The Doll House Goes to 
Work," page 52, last appeared in 
Nation's Business in July, 1946. At 
that time he rote the article, 
"High and Mighty Sound Waves," 
which is still dr;-\\ ing inquiries. His 
latest article reveals how business 
is going in for scale models. 

Cover: Look again at the engraved 
crystal goblet on the cover. When 
CHARLES DEFEO was gathering ma- 
terial for this months cover, 
which pays tribute to one of the 
world's oldest professions — glass- 
making— folks at the Steuben Glass 
Co. told him that he could take 
the goblet to his studio for a model, 
Mr, DeFeo thought it a fine sug- 
gestion until he learned its value 
—about $850. He settled for some 
photographs instead. The paint- 
ing's background is a composite of 
the shop in which this fine en- 
graved crystal is produced. 
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resenting a new master... 

A BETTER SERVANT OF BUSINESS 




This remarkable* 
low -coat, paper -like 
nuitsicr — 



— can rarry the rules* 
headings and symbols 
for any routine form. 



Variable information 
can be written with 
pen, pencil or any writ- 
ing machine. 



To rorreet any error, dim- 
ply erase and rewrite 



Ty^ULTIGRAPH, using the exclusive Multilith process and 
new reproducing masters, provides an amazingly flexible 
method for every duplicating need. 

With Multilith masters, blank paper is converted by a single 
machine operation into business forms complete with rules, 
headings and variable information. 

Waste through obsolescence and scrapping of costly forms 
is avoided — changing routine forms can be done quickly, in- 
expensively, just change masters. 

For demonstration of the Multilith process and masters, tele- 
phone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

Mu I tiara ph 

ttitt uimm Eft ^■rn fit wt m 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 

HultHllh, SfilnmataM Mulllmph are R#*|jit«T*d Ti*4«- Wirh ■ 
i>t AnialrflkKHf raph' MuUlgr«[>h Cut pnr*flun 




Few or many ropies are faith* 
fully ami permanently repro- 
duced in black Or colored ink. 
On a wirle variety of size* and 
weight* of paper hto<*k. 






File lor re-iih*-. Easily 
handled — - 1 ii > ILi t, 
non-fading. 



fcutinatt Records 
Complete with torn 
- and Variable 
lnfo<*maf ton In 
on* QUpfjfliflon 





Pjrchatirtg i Receiving « Ir.vpniory • Ordir Writing • Shipping • Silling 



Whrn re-u»ed, change* 
* .hi be made, or new 
information added. 
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the 

State of Missouri 
offers a premium 

in Industrial 
Opportunities! 

If you are planning a move... a 
new parent plant or branch... if 
will be good busineu judgment to 
investigate special advantages 
offered by ihe State of Missouri. 

You'll be interested in Missouri's 
new, up-to-the-rimes Constifutron 
which favors industry. . . low taxes 
...plentiful labor, skilled and 
semi-skilled . ■ . rich markets . ■ . 
abundant water, power and row 
materials ...unexcelled transpor- 
tation .good climate ... friendly 
folks in 350 modern communities 
ready to welcome you. 

5 pec jo fried, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialist*. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, 
Jefferson City, Mo., Dept. T-65 



JVB 



Mtebfok 




May 18 

NOT A GREAT DEAL of stir has 
been created by "I Am an American 
Day" in the past. This year the 
celebration on May 18 may break 
with custom because Kood citizen- 
ship has become front page news. 

President Truman has called for 
exercises designed to help citizens 
"understand their privileges and 
responsibilities as participants in 
our representative democracy to 
the end that world peace and 
domestic felicity may be attained 
and perpetuated." 

The day was dedicated parti- 
cularly to those who have been 
naturalized and those who have 
come to voting age in the year Its 
scope now becomes broader as a 
demonstration against all pre- 
tenders — those who take orders 
from abroad and those who put 
their own selfish interests above 
the welfare of the country. 

Security sector 

RECOGNIZED as a key front in 
the world struggle of rival eco- 
nomic systems is the sector of se- 
curity for the individual. The in- 
ternational battle royal between 
totalitarianism, socialism and free 
capitalistic enterprise will be de- 
cided, it is suggested, by the sys- 
tem which best achieves this se- 
curity for its citizens and combines 
it with superior living standards. 

While our "boom and bust 
trouble may persist and cause the 
Lisiia 1 di nuulties, our security 
measures have been greatly 
strengthened, and not by putting 
the Government in the leading 
role as dispenser of protection. 
Thus, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance calculates that of the 
$11,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000 
allotted last year for individual 
and family security programs, 
some two-thirds was ut voluntary 
origin. 

The security programs repre- 



sented $1 out of every $15 of na- 
tional income in 1946. Life insur- 
ance premiums came to $5,250,- 
000,000 and exceeded the Social 
Security tax by $4,250,000,000. Not 
included in the Institute tabula- 
tion were the pension and group 
annuity plans in private industry, 
estimated at 10,000. 

In short, security has been on 
the march in the U. S., accompany- 
ing its brother stalwart Mr. High- 
Living Standard. They both would 
like to see Mr. Business Cycle get 
in step for a push against all rivals. 

Half and half 

IN A COUNTRY where new and 
gleaming plants are slapped up al- 
most overnight, it may be hard to 
appreciate some of the troubles 
the British are having with their 
sick industries, particularly those 
with a lon^ tradition of poor work- 
ing conditions. 

Labor recruitment is a prime 
task in England. One novel scheme 
used in the woolen industry was to 
take a dilapidated mill and com- 
pletely modernize one half of it 
from a line straight down the mid- 
dle. This gave graphic illustration 
to employers and trade unions 
alike of what the New Order prom- 
ised. 

In this country maybe we could 
work the plan in reverse. Use a 
model with an Old World half just 
to illustrate how much better the 
American Way is. For the most 
part, American manufacturers 
long ago discovered, it is just good 
business to have good working 
conditions. It might also be good 
business to drive home the lesson 
of the di ft ere nee against the com- 
mon tendency of workers to take 
things for granted. 

Farm price formula 

A FORMULA for protecting agri- 
cultural prices on the one hand 
and making possible normal sup- 
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First choice 



First choice for all-out truck satisfaction is a truck 
that fits the job. It's a "Job-Rated" truck . . - 
built by Dodge. 

Such a truck will give you the finest performance 
you've ever known. You'll save with maximum 
economy of operation. Your truck will last longer. 

For convincing proof, see your Dodge dealer. 
Verify these facts: 

Fact 1-Each Dodge "Job-Rated" truck (175 basic 
chassis models) is designed and built to fit a specific 
hauling or delivery job. There T s one to fit your job. 



Fact 2— To insure performance with economy your 
Dodge truck will have 14 Job- Rated" power , . . 
the right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 

Facl 3 — For safety, and for long brake life, your 
Dodge truck will have "Job-Rated" brakes. 



Fact 4— For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a "Job-Rated" frame, transmission 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires 
will be "Job-Rated." All will fit your job. 

Join the ever-increasing number of truck users 
whose first choice is a Dodge "Job-Rated" truck. See 
your Dodge dealer now for the truck that fits 
your job . . . a Dodge "Job-Rated" truck. 

DODGE DIVISION up CHRYSLER TORPOR ATJtiN 



<f^^r 0NLV D0DG 



DODGE BUILDS '^^'TRUCKS 

MOD Eli rb HI 97% Of All HAULING NtEDS 



DODGE)^ TRUCK5 

FIT THE JOB .„ LAST LONGER 
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WRITE OR 
PHONE OUR 
NEAREST OFFICE 



k YOU» lOUV 77 SO 

In t. in. you tie up your com- 
pany's money in machinery and 
equipment purchases, write or 
phone the nearest office listed 
below. We will submit a financing 
plan tailored to meet your needs. 
Hundreds of manufacturers are 
using our plan . . « to keep their 
funds free for working capital 
and other uses . . . while buying 
the machinery they need to 
increase production and profits, 

Cfor Fast Action*) ■ * * W W (') " 1<? omount and kind of machinery 
^* i and equipment yoa plan to bay; (2) how /nuch 

financing you need; (3) over what period of time yoa want to spread 
payment. We'll immediately submit a plan to cover your specific needs. 
Write or phone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below! 

COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 

Baltimore, Now York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Portland, Ore, 



CONWAIROM. CKW1 
COlM»M*X 



Under this; plan, we financ e all 
your purchases of new or used 
machinery and equipment. . .even 
equipment engineered and built 
to meet your special requirements 
... at uniformly low cost. You 
make a nominal down payment 
and we supply the balance. You 
repay us in convenient monthly 
installments . . . with the help of 
increased earnings and economies 
effected by the equipment. 



FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNJTE0 STATES AND CANADA 



ply and demand relationships on 
the other has still to make its ap- 
pearance. Judged by continuing 
discussions. What we now have Is 
the support program which was 
adopted to help farmers over a 
two-year adjustment period after 
the war, and aimed at preventing 
a collapse such as followed World 
War % 

Acreage to be planted this year, 
however, reveals little attempt at 
readjustment. So the question is 
whether farmers will continue to 
overproduce as long as the support 
price is substantially above the 
free market price. 

Last year potatoes did not offer 
a very good example ol readjust- 
ment. 

The proposal is advanced, there- 
fore, that payment of the support 
price be conditioned by consent to 
curtail output. Another suggestion 
(which avoids the regimentation 
flavor of this proposal) is that 
farm products be sold at free mar- 
ket prices with the parity differen- 
tial paid directly to the farmer. 
Certain advantages are claimed 
for this method, such as lower 
prices to consumers, larger exports 
and clearer evidence of overpro- 
duction. 

Incidentally, under this plan 
parity levels ought to decline since 
it is estimated that about 65 per 
cent of all industrial raw materials 
come from the farm. Manufactur- 
ing costs are. therefore, hiked by 
the parity spiral just as the effect 
of food costs on the cost of living 
is no small factor in wage demands 
of factory help. 



15 week salesmen 



IN WORLD WAR I they called 
Plattsburg-trained officers "90 Day 
Wonders/' 

They did all right, as it turned 
out. and so are the graduates of a 
salesmen's school conducted by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
in cooperation with the College of 
the City of New York. The course 
runs 15 weeks, 

A first screening of ex-GI ap- 
plicants is followed by a thorough 
aptitude test. One out of three 
pass. 

The course is supervised by the 
Club's education committee. The 
trainee is sponsored by a club 
member, sits in at sales meetings, 
studies the product, and receives 
all necessary counsel. The sponsor 
has first choice of the trainee upon 
graduation. 

Most of the first 60 graduates 
were quickly engaged. Reports 
coming in since have emphasized 
that these men have the sales 
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What to do about RUST? 



knowledge of men with at 
two years of experience. 

The plan is available in pack- 
aged form for use by other com- 
munities and organizations. 

British problem 

SOME CYNICS maintain that 
Great Britain was not unwilling to 
see exaggerated reports of the 
losses she suffered in her winter 
blitz. These observers opine that 
Britain had her eye on a revision 
of the Anglo-American loan agree- 
ment in July when unfreezing of 
the sterling bloc on current pur- 
chases would otherwise become 
effective. 

Our own foreign trade interests 
are involved directly because mar- 
kets now closed would open up 
once customers could pay in some- 
thing besides sterling. 

Unless the British storm loss 
exceeded $1,000,000,000, that coun- 
try still ought to be ahead of 
schedule, according to her White 
Paper economic survey for 1947. 
At the loan negotiations in Wash- 
ington it was estimated that her 
adverse trade balance in 1946 
would be about £750,000,000. Ex- 
ports Jumped, however, and im- 
ports were lower than expected so 
that the deficit balance was only 
£450,000,000. That put her £300,- 
000,000 ahead of schedule, not 
counting interest, profits and divi- 
dends from oil, shipping and in- 
surance, as a White Paper table 
shows. These normally run to con- 
siderable amounts. 

Britain's chief trouble, rather 
than storm losses, seems to be what 
is called the "dollar problem/* 
About 42 per cent of imports come 
from the Western Hemisphere 
which takes only 14 per cent of 
her exports. Deficits must be set- 
tled in dollars. In the Eastern 
Hemisphere Britain sells more 
than she buys, but many of these 
countries have no gold, dollars or 
essential goods with which to pay 
lor their purchases. 

Missing R 

DISCUSSING a speech he was to 
deliver shortly, a management 
engineer suddenly broke away 
from his subject to remark: 

"Over the last year we have pre- 
pared 16 reports and that .stacks 
up to a lot of writing. And the 
writing must be good if we are to 
get across our points. 

"It occurs to me that, while we 
burned up plenty of oil and 
crammed ourselves silly working 
for our engineering degrees, there 
was little training in this art of 




Immerse any 
rusty nail in a small 
quantity of Cities Service Rust 
Remover. If badly rusted, allow to 
remain for several minutes. You 
can actually see the rust dissolve. 




Remove nail 
and wipe dry with cloth 
or tUsue, Note the complete ab- 
sence of rust and the way the 
original surface reappears. 




5 Big Advantages 



1, Non- inflammable 

2, Harmless to- Normal Skin 

3, Makes Metals Chemically Clean 

4, Removes Rust by Chemical Action 

5, Free from Muriatic, Sulphuric, Nitric 
and Oxalic Acids or Cyanide 



Cities Service Rust Remover lias been tested 
for four years throughout a small, highly indus- 
trialized area in the East, where it has earned a 
unique reputation for performance. RUST RE- 
MOVER is a clean, clear liquid, practically 
odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, aad 
harmless to handle by those not allergic to 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, al- 
though heating somewhat accelerates results, 
general application is 
recommended at normal 
temperature (60°*90°F.). 
RUST REMOVER is ef- 
fective on chromium, cop- 
per, aluminum, sceel and 
iron . 



Seo a Free Demonstration 

of ftutt Remover 
on Your Own Equipment* 

I Available only in C it let Service 
marketing territories EAST 
of rho RocMelJ 




Cities Service means 



OII1S 



Great Service © 



i Citks S«r*t<f Oil C«. 
1 NIW rOIK-CMKAGO 



ArkBRVOt t»r\ Oil U. 
SI1VICI T SHUVIPOM. LA. 



ClTlffS SI1VICI OIL COMPANY 

SIXTY WALL TOWIi, NIW YOIK 5, N, Y., tOOM 15 

Gtntlimtm I'd lilt* to teif IUST IIMOVI* en my awn «qvlpm*nt Fit! OF CHAIGI. 
S«nd m* detaili. 
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They are 

good telephone service 

The owners of the Bell System arc 
everyday people like the rest of us, in 
all walks of life, in the cities, towns and 
rural areas of America. 

More than half of the 700,000 owners 
of the Anienean Telephone and 'tele- 
graph Company have been stoeUmkl 
ers fur ten years or more, More than half 
Bte women. One in every fourteen is a 
telephone employee. 

About 210,000 stoekholders own ^ 
shares or less. The average holding is 
50 shares. No one person or institution 
ow ns as mueh as one-half of one per 
eent of the stock. 

The savings of many people helped 
build the Bell System which serves so 
many people and gives employment to 
625.000 men and women. 
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writing on which so much depends. 
We had reading and 'rithmetic T 
lots of both. The other R was miss- 
ing." 

What brought the engineer's 
words to mind was an article by 
John A. Handy, assistant con- 
troller of the Carborundum Com- 
pany, on "Salesmanship as an Ac- 
counting Tool" in a recent N.A.C.A, 
Bulletin, He argued mighty well for 
putting some supersalesmanship 
and merchandising into the ac- 
countant's tool kit along with the 
figures. In short, good figures need 
selling, too. 

Figures to help 

WHATEVER the business develop- 
ments of coming months may be, 
one thing is certain. The means of 
measuring them statistically will 
be more complete and accurate 
than they have ever been in the 
past, Geoffrey H. Moore of the re- 
search staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, writing in 
the Harvard Business Review, as- 
serts that the government figures 
are more reliable, more frequent, 
checks and counterchecks more 
numerous, and methods of analy- 
sis and combination more power- 
ful. 

However, he does maintain that 
all possible measures of public sup- 
port should be given to a policy of 
frankness about how estimates are 
made and what the error possibili- 
ties are. 

Public and Congress, as well, 
must be educated to expect errors 
in government statistics as in ail 
statistics, but not because of in- 
competence or skullduggery. These 
are the exceptions. 

Relations in reverse 

FROM PRESENT indications it is 
going to take some time for one of 
the country's big distilling com- 
panies to live down a wholesale 
layoff which it recently ordered. 
The hundreds of dismissals took no 
account of years of service, com- 
petence or anything else. Depart- 
ments were closed out en bloc. 

It was certainly no salve to the 
feelings of the suddenly unem- 
ployed to read an earnings state- 
ment which topped by a wide mar- 
gin the profits of the comparative 
period, nor to recall how widely 
publicized were the provisions of 
the company's pension plan. 

As the story goes, the personnel 
director was called upon for the 
list of those to be fired. He headed 
up the sheets with his own name, 
turned them in, put on his hat, 
walked out and hasn't been seen at 



Looking for a 
plant site? 




We have a complete file of current 
information on industrial locations 
. . , and our service is confidential 



Nearness in markets ami raw 
materials . . , labor ennditifms 
and taxes . . . housing . . . avail- 
able plants for sale or lease . . . 
shipping and power facilities 
... any or all of these may be of 
primary importance in select- 
ing your new business site. 

The Milwaukee Road's In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment can provide just the 
information you need. 

Our engineers and analysts 
have prepared plats and com- 
piled data for hundreds of 
communities along the Road's 
11,000 mile right of way ex- 
rending through the dynamic 
midwest on to the expanding 



Trrt minutes spent 
Mtuting this tea/- 
Itt m ny iiv:r m it tl x 
knurs of time, 



Pacific North west. ( Jur interest 
lies in locating stable businesses 
along the railroad \\ here they 
will prosper and create new 
traffic. 

The leaflet, "How to Kind a 
Home for Your Business/' out- 
lines our complete service. 
There is no obligation. Just 
wri re to J. C. Ellington, I ndus- 
trial Commissioner, The Mil- 
waukee Road, 303N Unn.n 
Station , Chicago LIL 





Buuk areu shows Xftiwnuket R.mui Stittei 



THE 

ilwa1jkee 
Road 

'flu frit' mtty Ruilmttd 

of ike friendly Hftnl 
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HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 



Nearty 

50,000 

SoundSctmer 

units ore in 
daity » se 





The SoundScriber Portable -ilie only «el!-contiiined portable 
diH.-ilion murium* —keeps you "on top of your job** — gets 
thituj.v tJtinr any lime, anywhere. 

A- your lighted pit-rc nf luggage wlirii you hike olT on fi trip 
for a wei-ketnl, il simplifies your work link- you with Ihe 

i»tlle»' mure r*nnpU'le|y Hum a I ele| ihoiie. 

4% Executives, salesmen, ami profr^innal people are today 
speeding their work wherever r 1 1 » > happen to be vii the 
fealher-liiihl SournlSrriber dise — which mails at regular letter 
postage. Bolh portable ami desk-type SoUlidScriber eleetronie 
recorders are simple, trouhle-f ree, and as easy to use as a telephone, 

OSoitndSeriher has given hu>me>s a way to dispense with a 
high percentage of its paper work . . . freeing secretaries f • *r 
more iuiportant tasks. Hut wlien typing iy called for. secretaries 
do it quicker . . . easier , , . more accurately , , , at lower cost 
heeausc lli« SoinidSeriber eleetronie Transcriber n secretary's 
machine — is cnyinttnd to the w ay I hey w ork. 

Buy no dictating machine uiihoni 6r>1 mj v i^at inu Sound- 
Seriber — foremost in the field, facilitating American business as 
no other rneehaiiieal aid sinev the typewriter' I )is| ributors every- 
where. Mail the coupon today for complete and detailed descrip* 
Hon of I he SomidSeriber system for get ting Ihiitg-. done! 



First in disc dictation 




•0$ 



The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, D«pt.N6-S 
Hew Hoven 1, Connecticut 



First electronic dictating system 



NAME 

COMPANY 
I ADDRESS 
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i 
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I the office since. Apparently he had 
[ no desire to change hts title to 
! Hatchet Man. 

Education gap 

YOUNG MEN today have the 
choice of hundreds of schools 
which grant degrees in chemistry, 
electrical, mechanical and civil 
engineering and many other fields 
related to manufacturing. Distri- 
bution is learned, as a rule, only in 
the College of Hard Knocks, as 
Harvey S Firestone, Jr., pointed 
out bp a recent speech before the 
Champion Farmers' Association of 
America. 

"If we are to progress in the 
years to come." he said, "we must 
begin at the grass roots by foster- 
ing and encouraging young men 
and women to consider the science 
of distribution as their life work 
unci by persuading colleges and 
universities to otter regular 
courses of study which will even- 
tually result in the granting of de- 
grees in distribution tr 

On the specific side. Mr. Fire- 
stone had argued that training 
farm youth in the science of pro- 
duction was not enough, "The 
farm boys and girls of tomorrow/* 
he contended, "must also be 
trained in the science of distribu- 
tion." 

Basically, it is not overproduc- 
tion but underconsumption whict 
retards agricultural progress anc 
the real bottleneck lies in distribu- 
tion, Mr. Firestone maintained. 




Exactly how did they phrase it 
at the pet shop when they as- 
sured you he was housebroken?" 
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COUPLE YOUR SMALL TRUCK TO A 




# Only with Trailers can you increase 
the load-hauling ability of your trucks. 

It's a fundamental fact that any truck 
can pull much more than it is de- 
signed to carry. Thus, when you couple the 
Fruehauf "Flyer" to a light delivery truck, 
loads can be doubled with little increase in 
operating expense per mile. This Trailer- 
method cuts delivery costs as much as 60%. 

Further— Fruehauf "Flyers" get around fast in 
busy city traffic. The tmck-and-trailer unit is 
"hinged in the middle" and turns in the same 
short radius as the small truck which pulls it. 

Deliveries climb with a "Flyer" on the job — 
no need to add another truck to move more 
goods and increase congestion on city streets. 

Compare your delivery set-up with the low- 
cost Trailer method. Let a Fruehauf repre- 
sentative give you the complete "Flyer" story! 




^ ,o« T*ut«* 
fMlHMf 
I tUVMIHG f NPCAff 

the HydfdOl* WqV 
1 t*r #«* 

KLt VMlNO IHDOMI 



ONE TRUCK HANDLES SEVERAL TRAILERS 

Delivery efficiency con be stepped up still further 
by the use of Trailers in "Shuttle" operation. This 
means that one truck can handle several Trailers. 
One Trailer is left at the loading point, another at 
the unloading point, while the truck is en route with a 
third, In this way your truck is never idle— customer 
service is improved— and hauling costs are lowered, 

WorW'j large if Bvihhrs of T ruck- Trailer | 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. • DETROIT 32 




"ENGINEERED TR ANSPOttTATiQN 
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Father of 88 million! This one-cyl- 
inder Win ton Lssaid In he the daddy 
of all gasoline cars made and sold in 
this country. 

Since it was built, some 88 million 
motor vehicles have been produced 
in the United Stales, 

One company — Goodyear — has 
made more than enough pneumatic 
tires to provide every one of the 88 
million with a complete set of 4 tires. 

flood year has made and sold over 
375,000,000 tires — millions more 



than any other manufacturer* 

In a highly competitive field, you 
don't stay first unless you're best. So 
when you pick tires for your car, 
remember . . • 

Among all the claims of greater 
mileage, longer life, and exclusive 
features, one fact stands out like a 
beacon: a go in this year, as every year 
for the last 32, it's true that "more 
people ruie on (roodyear tires than an 
any other kind!" 



ANOTHER GOODAEAR FIRST!,. 
Goodyear tires in larger sizes are 
made with rayon cord. 



First - every year for 32 years 

GOODaYEAR 

vAIorc people ride on Goodyear lires tliuri on any other kind 
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► TRUMAN DOCTRINE has definite meaning 
to you as a business man. 

Intentionally or not, "stop Russia" 
policy encourages U. S. foreign trade. 
It gives U. S. direction and purpose 
in foreign policy — things lacking since 
ar ended. 

It stabilises our outlook in business 
s well as in diplomatic affairs. 
By clearing the air, by sending more 
American dollars and brains abroad, it 
paves the way for further increases in 
foreign trade, already at record level. 

Don't overlook fact that exports are, 
will continue to be, a strong supporting 
factor to U. S, business. 

We need foreign markets to absorb part 
of our tremendous production. 

They affect you directly or indirectly 
through added employment, payrolls, 
profits; through the added flow into the 
general business pool- 

U. S. today is economically strong. 
The world itself is economically weak. 

Contrast was shown up sharply in Van- 
denberg's report of United Nations study 
which found U. S, has 50 per cent of the 
income capacity of all 55 UN members. 

So vue are the world's principal pro- 
ducers, storekeepers, bankers — in :i 
world critically in need of goods. 

This need reaches far beyond require- 
ts for rebuilding, re-equipping areas 
stated by war. 
Throughout the rest of the world there 
is an urgent need, an eager market, for 
goods made in U. S. A* 

This huge market is created by the 
same factors that cause shortages of 
goods here: 

Production and transportation equipment 
worn out by war work needs replacement. 

There is an accumulation of plant ex- 
pansion, modernization, maintenance 
postponed because of war. 

There are great backlogs of deferred 
consumer goods demand built up in war. 

These are demands that cannot be met 
within the next year or so* 

It will take many years to rebuild the 
world. Many foreign trade economists see 
prospects of maintaining present levels 
of U. S. exports for five years. Some 
are sure of 10. 
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This all adds up to a record peace- 
time world market for U.S. goods. 

Total probably will exceed 510,000,- 
000,000 this year. Compares with 
55,200,000,000 in 1929, and peak of 
53,300,000,000 in the 1930's. 

Sure, the world can use our goods, but 
can it pay for them? 

That's' a common question. Let's look; 

First, how big is the bill? Govern- 
ment estimates imports this year at 
56,000,000,000. The difference — our bill 
against foreign countries — will be about 
54,000,000,000. 

Don't think the whole world's broke; 

If you had foreign service during the 
war you will recall being paid, in most 
places, in local currency. 

Where did the Army (or Navy) get for- 
eign cash? U. S. dollars bought it. This 
practice and wartime purchases abroad 
left about 35,000,000,000 in foreign 
Governments' hands. 

In addition foreign Governments have 
nearly $15,000,000,000 worth of gold. 

Add to these the credits being extend- 
ed by U. S. to foreign powers and you 
have capacity to cover our import -export 
balance for many years. 

Perhaps more important than immediate 
world markets are the many moves toward 
foreign industrialisation. 

Historically, postwar periods are 
times of economic expansion. 

Some economists believe the greatest 
period of world industrialisation in 
history is getting under way. 

UN food and agriculture organisation 
urges industrialisation abroad. 

Some countries have government -spon- 
sored industrialisation programs. 

U. S. policy is to help in a way that 
induces self-help. World Bank loans are 
to be used for reconstruction of pro- 
duction facilities in war-torn coun- 
tries, industrialisation in others. 

Industrialisation abroad means 
widening markets for U. S. goods. 

Note; Our best foreign markets are in 
the modern industrialised countries, not 
in undeveloped areas. 

Canada and England, the two nations 
nearest U,S, development level, are our 
best customers. Together they take a 
third of all our export shipments, 

► STRONGEST ARGUMENT that prices will 
tumble from today's levels: 

They always have. 

The record shows that. But look 
closely. It also shows that cuts will be 
fewer and smaller than you might expect. 

Only once since Civil War have whole- 
sale commodity prices reached present 
range — in 1920. 

Last month this average was nearly 
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double the average of prewar 1939-40 . 

These are strongest supports of "they 

always have 11 theorists. 

But don't overlook our permanent , 

built-in inflation: 

Money in circulation is three times 
prewar. Wages for skilled and common 
labor (which are reflected in com- 
modity prices) have doubled. 

Thus our new "normal* price level is 
40 to 50 per cent above prewar. 

That still leaves room for cuts in 
many lines . 

Where will they be? Look to the lead- 
ers in the spectacular rise. Most of 
these far exceed average increase, are 
vulnerable to consumer resistance. 

Up among the leaders are cotton goods, 
farm products, foods, boots and shoes, 
building materials, raw materials. 

Prices on farm products and cotton 
goods are 2 3 times prewar. 

Note: Rise in manufactured products, 
excluding foods, is comparatively modest 
— -Lout 50 per cent over 1939-40 levels. 

This indicates cuts in the leaders 
while manufactured goods prices haven't 
so far to fall. 

Cutr* in the Lie will come froui in- 
creased efficiency, technology. 

► '.VHO FORCES PRICE CUTS? Bankers, in 
some instances. 

It's happening now in a few food 
lines. Can happen in any, perhaps yours. 

In these times of high prices, bankers 
worry about the continuing value of 
goods that secure inventory loans. 

What if prices fall? 

The security value would fall with 
them. So when renewal time comes, even 
if prices on goods involved remain firm 
at the time, the banker may agree to re- 
new only part of the loan, advise the 
borrower to move his inventory. 

Pressed for cash, the borrower moves 
his goods at the prices he can get* 

► AHEK YOU ARE EVALUATING war-with-Rus- 

sia talk remember that — 

Russia has not yet reached prewar in- 
dustrial production levels. 

If industrial activity increases ac- 
cording to plan, Russia will in 1950 
reach a level equal to one-third U. S. 
production of oil, steel, coal, power, 
other basics. 

Russia lost 7,000,000 men in the war. 

It conducted war with the aid of 
511,058,833,000 worth of U. S. lend- 
leased materials and equipment. 

In fact during the second year of 
U-nci-lease .rt- Dent mere combat planes, 
tanks, other motor vehicles to Russia 
than to any other theater. 

Top Russians now think U. S. is headed 



for deep depression within few years — 
that then we will offer them credit to 
help sustain U. S. production. 

► »VANT TO GO HACK to the good old days? 
Some industries do better now. Others 
don't. It varies. 

Figures below were compiled by Na- 
tional City Bank of New York from lead 
ing corporations' statements. 

They show percentage of net return 
(after taxes] on net worth. 



In 



1946 


1929 


7.5 


11.2 


27. 1 


4.0 


21.8 


15.5 


17.9 


21.5 


10.7 


11.1 


20.6 


3.9 


23.0 


19.9 


6.9 


23.5 


5.7 


13.4 


11.4 


14.2 


14.7 


18.0 


7.5 


2.3 


23.3 


11.8 


20.8 


10.2 


18.4 


14.7 


12.7 


13.1 


6.6 


19.6 



Iron and steel 
Cotton goods 
Baking 

Print ing , publishing 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Merchandise chains 

Autos, trucks 

Agricultural implements 

Tobacco 

Chemical:; 

Coal mining 

Apparel 

Department stores 
Household goods 
Shoes, leather 
Metal mining 



Class I railroads last year made 2.3 
per cent of their net worth; distillers, 
41.1 per cent. 

As to who got what, here's the per 
cent return on net worth by classifica- 
tion lor last year: 

Manufacturing, 12.1; mining and 
quarrying, 9.5; trade (stores, mail 
order houses, wholesale and miscel- 
laneous), 22.3; transportation, 2.6; 
public utilities, 8.2; services and con- 
struction, 19.4; finance, 6.5. 

► THERE'S A CHAN JE for a true sugar mar- 
ket in July. 

By then most of Cuba's record-high 
6,000,000 ton crop (twice prewar aver- 
age) will be in this country. 

Crop reports forecasting volume of 
cane and beet production here and abroac 
will be at hand. 

If these are high Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson may toss off price con- 
trol and rationing to forestall hoarding 
against Oct. 31 decontrol deadline. 

Under new law Anderson has authority 
to decontrol when he sees fit. 

Look for sharp rise whenever sugar de- 
control comes. Price is low in relation 
to other foods. 

► MILEAGE — THAT'S WHAT auto dealers 
really sell. 

So George Romney, Automobile Manu- 
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facturers Association director, tells 
them. 

As congestion cuts mileage, the market 
for new cars is cut, Romney warns. He 
cites these figures to show what conges- 
tion does: 

Pittsburgh lost 49 t 000 of its downtown 
daytime population in 16 years, 

St. Paul's drop was nearly 50 per 
cent between 1937 and last year. 

Minneapolis "typical day 11 figure slid 
from 64,625 in 1937 to 37,233 in 1946. 

Other troubles: Lack of parking space, 
higher operating costs. 

► IF YOUR AUTO or truck insurance rates 
haven't gone up recently, they will* 

It costs more today to repair a dented 
fender — or a broken leg. 

Higher wage rates in hospitals and re- 
pair shops, higher claims for unproduc- 
tive time, have sent accident settlement 
figures soaring. 

Designers, too, contribute to the 
rise* Few years ago a new fender cost a 
few dollars. On new cars same crash 
today means a costly new body panel. 

► MORE FRAUDULENT TAX returns were filed 
this year than at any time in the past 
25 years. 

That's the opinion of a Washington tax 
lawyer, in the practice that long. 

Be opposes propqsed cut in Internal 
Revenue Bureau budget, contends the 
530,000,000 lopped off by House Appro- 
priations Committee would cost S600.- 
000,000 in 1948 through lost revenues. 

Bureau officials say cut would curtail 
enforcement staff, reduce auditing to 
point where unscrupulous taxpayers would 
in 1948 have 3 l 3 times better chance of 
escaping examination than they had in 
1939. 

Severnl attorneys in joint statement 
told Senate committee that "decided 
reakdown* in the attitude of compliance 
ith the law is already noticeable. 
The deterioration will accelerate as 
the feeling becomes prevalent that en- 
forcement has been relaxed, they said. 

Acceleration of that feeling, they 
add. caused bankruptcy, fall of France* 

► CAMPAIGN TO PUT tremendous productive 
capacity of U. S. -owned standby plants 
to work is under way. 

Involved are some of the largest, 
most modern chemical and munitions 
plants in the nation. 

All are facilities War Department 
wants to keep in ready-to-go condition 
in event of national emergency. 

Values range up to 3 100 . 000, 000. 

Under present plan, qualified bidder 
may lease any part or parts of facility 



he finds useful. Initial invitation on 
that basis brought more than 500 bids 
on 30 odd plants. 

Huge fertiliser plants now operating 
in closing government production pro- 
gram are not yet offered, probably will 
be* 

► WORLD ■ S GREATEST SALESMEN fill Wash- 
ington these days. 

They're selling the essentiality of 
their jobs. To their bosses, to congres- 
sional committees, to investigators, to 
the public. 

They're all essential. So they say. 
They've been building up that idea, 
building themselves into their niches 
for 16 years. Some longer. 

That's what makes budget cutting 
difficult. That's why it's done with an 
ax, not a scalpel. 

That's why the work you think neces- 
sary may be cut while work you think 
useless goes on. 

► SEE YOUR LA'tfYER before signing a Belo- 
type contract, upheld last month by the 
U. S, Supreme Court. 

Court held guaranteed weekly wage for 
fluctuating hours legal — tf it complies 
with technicalities of wage-hour law. 

In case at hand Court held 84-hour 
week legal under existing wage contract. 

Caution: Contract must conform exactly 
to that upheld. Others have been tossed 
out on technicalities. 

► BRIEFS : How high should profits be? 
Railroad equipment industry did S1G0,- 
000,000 worth of business in 1929, In 
1932 sold one locomotive. .. .U. S. ships 
2,500,000 tons of low grade bituminous 
coal across the Atlantic monthly. Euro- 
peans pay %22 per ton for it, delivered, 
...There's a better than even chance 
the pretty girl who serves you on air- 
liners is a union member. More than half 
the stewardesses are.... Add 35 to the 
price of the suit you'll buy next fall. 
«. .Aluminum runs second only to iron and 
steel in metals production. Output of 
castings, sheet, foil still rises.... 
War over? Navy announces its Air Trans- 
port Service uses more R5Ds (DC-4s) t 
logs more hours on them than any com- 
mercial airline. Overseas passenger 
miles last year: 473,000,000; all com- 
mercial airlines, 1,081 ,000, 000. ... In- 
terior Secretary Krug says gasoline can 
be produced from coal or oil shale at 

7 l i to 9*i cents a gallon, Just a few 
cents above gas from petroleum. .. .Latest 
construction materi a shortage: glass. 
...What do senators' wives do? Many peer 
over gallery rail, try to spot toupees 
on senators' domes. They list six* 
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Columbia Recording 




Corporation keeps its 

Payroll Records 

on Nationals 1 . 



A Columbia Recordv engraver impecN every groove to imvr« 
that rto flecit of dmt hot corned o bubble in the electroplating 

of the "mother". This ii the "mother'* of on electrical Irarnaip* 
Hon manufactured by Columbia Records for exclusive wte by 
rodio ftofiora. It ii from the "mother" that the Vompen" few 
Ihe actual pretting of record* ore mode. 




V,+w of National Pay toll Machine at Columbia 
ft Pt ethinyl Coi'poforjun. Bridgeport, Conr^ifii ul 

Preparing payroll records and writing the check* 
for some 1.400 employees each week is no small 
accounting task. But the National Payroll Machine 
make s short work of just such accounting problems 
—producing at one location Columbia's whole 
weekly payroll quickly and efTKienily. 

National Payroll Machines prepare fur Co- 
lumbia, at out ufurditopt. the employee's stater 
of earnings and deductions, employee's cam 
record, and payroll summary record. All entries are 
clear, legible, and easily understood. And all are 
}r*vtd mrrnt at it* tmt of writing— obviating 
discrepancies due to human error 

In businesses of every size and type. National 
Payroll Systems arc meeting the varied demands 
of individual plant practices, methods, and deduc- 
tions. By setting up pre-dctermincd totals, bal- 
ancing procedure is simplified. All record* are made 
at the same time, all are originals, all are exactly the 
same. Let your local National representative study 
your needs, and rhen make recommendations 
without cost or obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company. Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices 
in principal cities. 



cash jrat ■ MM ni MOHH s 

ACCOUNTING MACWHtS 



Mai in | h tt ittt a 

for th 
hit tttir it man 
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The State of theAfation 



IT was 160 years ago, this month of May, that 
the Constitutional Convention assembled at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia to work out 
the system of government under which the 
American people still live. 

The Virginia delegation, headed by George 
Washington, was the first to arrive and, as we 
know from Washington's diary, he " waited on the 
President [of Pennsylvania], Dr, Franklin, as 
soon as I got to town/' That was on May 13,1787. 
The next day was the date set for the con- 
vening, but transportation was bad and, in 
several of the 13 independent states, there was 
only lukewarm interest in the effort to form a 
united nation. The various delegations straggled 
in. It was May 25 before the Convention was 
called to order, with Washington the unanimous 
choice as its presiding officer. 

As these anniversaries come around it would 
be fitting for present-day Americans to spare a 
thought to what the "Founding Fathers** were 
actually trying to do. On the roll of the delegates 
are many familiar names. Our towns and coun- 
ties, our streets and colleges, preserve in their 
nomenclature the memory not only of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, but also that of Hamilton, 
Patterson, Morris, Madison, Randolph, Mason, 
Martin, Pinckney, McHenry, Carroll, Dickinson 
and others. But the thoughts of these men — 
their hopes and aims in building the Federal 
Union — are growing dim. 

The 160th anniversary of the drafting of the 
Constitution — which took from May 25 to Sep- 



tember 17 of 1787 — would of itself be an appropri- 
ate time to reconsider the purpose and the nature 
of this Republic. When that anniversary coin- 
cides with such conditions as those we now face, 
sober political reflection becomes imperative. 

Liberty and Authority 

It is fairly well recognized that the major pur- 
pose of the Constitution was, as its Preamble so 
concisely states, "to form a more perfect Union" 
on the one hand, and 11 to secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our posterity" on the 
other. But far too little thought is habitually 
given, by our generation, to the delicacy of this 
reconciliation of Liberty and Authority. 

This indifference is curious, because the same 
problem — harmonizing the liberty we crave with 
the authority we must admit — remains with each 
and every one of us, in one form or another, from 
the cradle to the grave. Our sons accept the im- 
pact of authority on liberty when, these spring 
mornings, they go "creeping like snails unwilling- 
ly to school." We ourselves reluctantly stop the 
family car at the red light flashed by authority. 

The men who assembled to write the Constitu- 
tion, 160 years ago, did not possess the advantages 
of a mecharfical age. But for that very reason 
their thinking was less distracted than our own 
and they worked with more assurance in that 
field of abstract ideas which Americans of later 
generations have been disposed to scorn as "im- 
practical/ 1 To the philosophic thinking of our 
ancestors, however, and not to the vocational pro- 
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FOUND: A Way To Save Millions 

through cast iron welding 



Cast iron — for years the most stubborn 
metal to weld — has now yielded com- 
pletely. 

Early welds on cast iron couldn't stand up 
under stress. When they were made tough 
enough to do so f they were too tough to 
machine. 

But now comes a new P&H Electrode — 
Nicast. With Nicast you can join any cast 
iron part with a weld far stronger than the 
iron itself . . . yet it's soft enough to ma- 
chine perfectly. 

Here's a way to save millions in repairs, a 
way no foundry or metal shop can ignore. 
No longer must imperfect castings go in- 



to the discard . * , nor broken equipment 
be scrapped. Nicast makes them as good 



as news 



Now, as the research that produced it turns 
to new problems, P&H Nicast is offered to 
you as still another addition to "America's 
most complete arc welding service/' 



Monu'ocrvrert 
Overhead Crones • Elecfrtc Hoitts 
Emcavalori • Welding Equipment 

MILWAUKEE T4 f WISCONSIN 



PsH 



HARMISCHFEGER 

Au. C O ft * O n A T I O H ^ 
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ciency developed in recent years, must go credit 
for the relative immunity of the United States to 
the disaster which has overwhelmed so much of 
the world. 

The authors of the Constitution were familiar 
with what the Declaration of Independence called 
the "abuses and usurpations" of absolute Gov- 
ernment, They were also familiar with the neces- 
sity for authority, since the absence of any ef- 
fective central government had brought the 
newly-independent states close to anarchy by the 
spring of 1787, These men knew from personal 
experience that Order without Freedom is servi- 
tude, and that Freedom without Order produces 
chaos. Their problem was to create a system of 
government under which Authority could not 
abolish Liberty while Liberty, in turn, would not 
destroy Authority. The solution found, in the 
Constitution, caused Gladstone, the great states- 
man of Victorian England, to proclaim it later 
as "the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man. 0 

Checks and Balances 

From our school days, all of us have heard our 
system of government defined as one of "checks 
and balances/' We have all noticed many evi- 
dences of these checks and balances in operation, 
as when the President vetoes a bill ; as when that 
bill is passed over his veto by a two- thirds major- 
ity of both Houses of Congress; as when the Su- 
preme Court holds that a legislative enactment 
is in violation of the Constitution; or as when the 
Constitution is amended to permit legislation 
which had previously been beyond the power of 
the legislature. 

But the underlying purpose of these checks 
and balances receives less popular consideration 
than the subject deserves. They are, of course, de- 
signed to prevent any organ of the federal Gov- 
ernment, and any official or group serving that 
Government, from acquiring a supremacy of 
power. This precaution, in turn, is fortified by the 
constitutional division of powers between the 
federal and state Governments. It is significant 
that, in the very first Article of the Constitution 
the word "no" occurs 17 separate times, in each 
case used as a direct and specified limitation on 
governmental authority either federal or state. 

It is this denial of authority to government 
which, as the founders of the Republic antici- 
pated, has made the United States so strong and 
its people, at least until recently, so self-reliant. 
For governments, unless they acquire complete 
dictatorial powers— and even then the issue is 
debatable — are notoriously poor as producers. 
The British Labor Government, for instance, has 
found it much easier to nationalize the mines 
than to bring the actual production of coal up to 
the average of 30 years ago. 

When the men who wrote the Constitution re- 
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stricted the authority of 
government, they simul- 
taneously made it certain 
that Americans would be 
a creative people, at least 
in material things. It is 
true that our country is 
endowed with great 
natural wealth, but so 
are many other areas where men have been too 
closely governed to develop the initiative neces- 
sary to develop the resources at hand. This Re- 
public is unique in history both because it has 
deliberately restricted the power of government 
and because its people have, on the whole, so ef- 
fectively utilized the individual freedom accorded 
to them. The first of these characteristics is the 
cause from which the second follows as a result. 

The State — Ruler or Servant 

Throughout most of the world today the faith 
in liberty has grown dim while a pathetic con- 
fidence in the ability of Government to solve all 
problems has simultaneously increased, in spite 
of evidence of the futility of socialism. 

Many reasons can be found for this trend: the 
increasing complexity of modern civilization; the 
sense of injustice aroused by unfair distribution 
of wealth; the fears and hatreds which led to two 
world wars; the centralization of power which the 
waging of those wars required. 

To Americans, however, the reason for man- 
kind's increasing worship of the State is now less 
important than realization that this tendency 
is hostile to the very nature and purpose of our 
form of government. The Republic was estab- 
lished on the theory that the individual is himself 
significant; that the State exists not to dominate 
the citizen but to help him fulfill his manifold 
potentialities; that the necessity for Order must 
never be allowed to dominate that physical and 
spiritual Freedom without which men lose the 
creative instinct which distinguishes us from 
animals. 

Amid the postwar deterioration; confronted 
by world-wide responsibilities important both 
for national security and international recovery, 
it will not be easy for Americans to keep faith 
with the men who gave us the system of govern- 
ment which made this country great. And if it 
were only a matter of revering the past, or of 
maintaining a meaningless tradition, it would 
be unimportant to keep this faith. 

The issue, however, is whether or not we still 
believe in a political philosophy which has oper- 
ated to give man the importance which Christ 
attributed to him. It is on that faith, religious in 
its inspiration and materially b. nefieial in its op- 
eration, that this Republic was founded. If that 
faith dies, the Republic will not endure, 

FELIX MORLEY 
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INT£ RNATIONAL^PQWE R 



1 



Ik. 





Orh»r 

International Horveuor 

fARMALL TRACTORS 
AND MACHINES 

MOTOR TRUCKS 

REFRIGERATION 



looming larger every year— on the hori- 
zon of things to come — International 
Diesel sets the pace for progress in the 
industrial power field* 

Outstanding in performance and 
matchless for operating economy are the 
Diesel tractors and engines which bear 
tfiL International name. For they were 
designed and built by forward looking 
men whose resources of spirit and sub- 
stance are nowhere else excelled. 

And e\erv step they take is done to 
ease the heavy work of other men — to 



multiply their power ten thousand times 
— to lift their burden of toil and set 
them free. 

In this conception of service the men 
of International Harvester now bring 
forth the new and better Diesels of to- 
morrow; yet never rest on laurels won. 
They press ahead, forever striving to 
advance still further the effectiveness of 
human labor. 

ha I tat r Li! Power Division 

Intvhn ationai Hakvf>tfh Company 

IH{) North Mu-higiin Avenue Chicago I, Illinois 



Tune in Jamet Melton on "Horvc-s* of Start" Sunday! NBC Network. 

INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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TheAfontfis Business HiqMitjhfs 



ALTHOUGH inflationary pressures 
; have spurted forward again in 
most unexpected fashion in recent 
months, the prevailing feeling is that 
the peaks in the latter half of the year 
will not rear themselves as high as 
those of the first half. 

The uptrend in prices was particu- 
larly marked in some wholesale prices, but the 
advances have not been as great in other lines, of 
which dry goods, drugs and groceries are examples. 

Even beneficiaries of higher prices realize that 
high price levels make readjustment more diffi- 
cult and increase the risk of decline at a rate that 
might become demoralizing. In many instances, 
they are taking steps to discourage the trend. 

There is abundant evidence that buying is be- 
ing discouraged by high prices, but consumer re- 
sistance frequently is short-lived. The individual 
buyer begins to note how much he could have 
saved had the purchase been made a few months 
ago. His needs have become more pressing while 
he was holding out for a lower price. Determina- 
tion weakens and the article is obtained despite 
its cost. This probably accounts for a volume of 
demand exceeding that which had been antici- 
pated. High national income at home and the 
great backlog of liquid assets are the chief sources 
of the continued pressure on goods. 

Agricultural prices have been supported by a 
volume of world demand greater than had been 
expected. It had been assumed that $3 wheat and 
$2 corn would cut down buying from abroad, 
but apparently that was not the case. The bad 
winter in Europe is one cause. It made those 
countries, particularly the United Kingdom, 
spend their dollars faster than they desired. A 
surprising amount of gold was released or came 
from hiding places. Price levels, however, now 
are operating to reduce foreign demand. 

Prices a Cause for Worry 

Recognition that prices are at dangerously 
high levels, and could come down fast enough to 
make for confusion, is causing a certain amount 
of worry in business circles but the prevailing 
sentiment is one of optimism. No other one thing 
has buoyed that sentiment more than the passing 
of controls. Nothing irks the American business 
man more than regimentation. Labor troubles 
are not taken as seriously as once was the case. 
In addition, business concerns are making money 
and can look forward to sustained demand. 



This does not mean that continu- 
ance of such demand is being taken 
for granted. It is realized that the time 
has come, in most lines, where positive 
steps must be taken to insure continu- 
ance of market. Current advertising 
reflects that attitude. 

Voluntary reductions in prices are 
not prompted entirely by public-spiritedness and 
a desire to prevent collapse. Competition for the 
buyer's dollar is intensifying. Forward-looking 
manufacturers and dealers want to be in a better 
position to get their share of that dollar. They 
also realize that, in case of trouble, the Govern- 
ment would step in quickly, a situation they want 
to avoid above all others. 

That a major readjustment of prices cannot 
long be delayed is evident from the lack of bal- 
ance in the present price structure. To return to 
the 1939 balance would mean that some prices 
would have to go up. Apparel, fertilizers, railroad 
rates and rents are examples. Reductions, how- 
ever, will have to contribute most of the balancing 
process. The movement already is under way. 
Weaknesses no longer are confined to wool, 
canned goods, frozen foods and a few isolated 
items. Inventories of articles that were low a year 
ago are near normal. Pipe lines are filling up. 
Future markets showed lack of confidence in the 
price levels of the first quarter. Futures are aver- 
aging ten to 20 per cent below the spot price — 
an unusual situation. The stock market is sick 
half of the time. 

Under conditions such as exist in the first half 
of 1947, most price declines are beneficial. De- 
spite the high level to which prices have been 
boosted, the general feeling is that demand is 
sufficient to cushion reductions expected. There 
certainly are more reasons to expect price de- 
clines this year than there were in 1946. Buying 
for inventory is slowing down. 

Stocks in relation to sales are back at prewar 
levels. Prices of many items of durable goods are 
being marked down. Total sales of department 
stores are not increasing at a time when incomes 
are high and when stock figures are at a level 
never before attained. 

• • • 

Prices of houses are likely to decline as a result 
of the construction certain to take place this 
summer. Production of materials has increased 
rapidly. Builders have devised many ways to get 
around bottlenecks caused by materials in short 
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THREE REASONS WHY ROYALS 

ARE A BETTER 






i. 



GREATER EFFICIENCY! Itoyal hai »«>r, 
work-sun n<j t tutn-tmn tiff features than tin v 
< jI JjtT typewriter. This is a fact which results 
in higher production jwr machine. Call in 
your Royal representative — and fV shown the 
proof— in an ac tual Royal demonstration! 



THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national sur- 
vey made among hundreds of business ^irls shows 
that Royal is the preferred typewriter— '* to 1 tummy 
other typewriter. Your stenographic stuif will do more 
and hrfter work on machines they prefer to use. Onler 
Royals! 



2. 



GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the 
sturdiest ty|jewriter> engineering science has 
produced. Because of this fact. Royals stand 
up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
I imc out for repairs. Result : Royals cut steno- 
graphic work losses to a minimum, give you 
tht max ut< it m rvturn from your typewriter 
investment. 



I 
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supply. The fact that so many houses have been 
partially built means that a large number of com- 
pletions may be expected. 

For a time the amount of doubiing-up was on 
the decline but, because of price levels, a renewed 
movement in that direction is reported. It has 
reached proportions that reduce the pressure 
on housing but the main reliance for a return to 
more normal price levels comes from the prospects 
of increased production of building materials. 
Widespread amortization of mortgage loans re- 
duces the risk of a crash such as occurred in the 
T 20's. Many are hopeful that declines in housing 
values will be sufficiently gradual to prevent any 
major disturbance of economy. 

Loans Are Scrutinized 

Banking authorities are urging that commer- 
cial loans be scrutinised closely so that credit is 
not used for speculation in inventory. Many banks 
are requiring settlement on loans when goods are 
not moved promptly. Consideration is given, of 
course, to the fact that the level of inventories 
must be higher when the national output of goods 
and services is $200,000,000,000 than when it is 
$80,000,000,000. 

Danger signals also are up in connection with 
real estate loans. Loans on non-farm properties 
are at an all-time high. One of the Federal Re- 
serve banks is emphasizing that owners are sell- 
ing their rental properties. Capital gains are 
taxable at 25 per cent. Money received from rents 
frequently would be subject to a higher levy. The 
new buyers are borrowing to make the purchase. 
Money is being taken out of city real estate more 
rapidly than it is being put in. 

"Under such circumstances" says the bank, 
"the lenders are assuming greater and greater 
proportion of the risks." When loans are predi- 
cated on transfers at higher and higher prices, 
the real wealth of the nation has not been in- 
creased but the lenders' risks have become 
greater. For that reason loans on residential prop- 
erties are becoming much more difficult to get. 



Recent analyses show that the banks are 
making more commercial loans than ever be- 
fore, with the larger number of loans going to 
small retail businesses and to service industries. 
With little banks forming such an important part 
of the banking system, the greater number of 
loans naturally go to the small businesses of which 
their clientele is comprised. With two-thirds of all 
business loans made to concerns with assets of 
less than $50,000 and 90 per cent to concerns with 
assets of less than $250,000, there is a broad base 
under the economy that is expected to make for 
a gradual readjustment to lower price levels 
that must come. 
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Instead of having 
nearly $15,000,000,000 of 
commercial loans con- 
centrated in a few hands, 
the study shows a very 
large distribution of 
those funds. Another sig- 
nificant revelation is that 
many loans are for terms 
of more than one year. This is in contrast with 
the former practice of making short-term loans 
that were renewed over and over. 



The industrial index leveled off in the first 
quarter. Limits of plant capacity, manpower and 
materials supply had been about reached. Some 
extension of those limits is gradually developing. 
New plants, after many delays, are getting into 
operation. More new equipment and improved 
machinery are becoming available. Productivity 
of the individual worker is rising. 

The manpower situation is most acute in the 
construction field but there are serious shortages 
in the industries making the heavier types of 
durable goods, in the foundries and in the woods. 
Loggers are being brought in from Canada. 

Some relief will come this summer from the 
schools and colleges where enrollment is greater 
than ever before. Agriculture and food processing 
are relying on that source of manpower. 

Just at a time that experienced handling of the 
distribution of manpower was most needed, the 
House of Representatives did a demoralizing 
thing in voting a 77 per cent cut in the appropri- 
ation for the headquarters staff of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. Not a cent was taken from the 
individual states but the coordinating agency was 
hit hard. A more businesslike allocation would 
have reduced state funds enough to keep the 
general staff on the job in a critical time. 



An encouraging development is seen in the fact 
that the President and his Cabinet are sitting 
down with the chairman of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Professional advice can be of 
great value in the present situation. Efforts in the 
past to halt runaway prices by exhortation have 
failed. More practical steps doubtless are being 
recommended. There is this and other evidence 
that the Cabinet as a whole is being called upon 
to share responsibilities. 



John L. Lewis persisted until he has made prob- 
able substantial revision of the labor laws. Labor 
legislation was in the doldrums until the intem- 
perances of the mine workers* chief renewed 
public pressure for congressional action. 

PAUL WOOTON 
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THE WORLD BUYS FROM CHICAGO 

BY MAIL 





"in my job I* can tee how big the 
Chicago moif order bu n'neil it. 
£*ery day trough this outgoing matl 
bett / itf many different kind* of product* 
bong t«nt to att parti of the country. I Know 
that people who order from our company gel quick 
itrvice become trvntportoticn from h*r* is the 
bvii >n the world. Not only do we teU in thit country, 
hut aiio in place i like Chino. tndio and Venezuela 
through our export deportment, 

"I've U*cd rn Chicago o /ong time and like living and working here." 

This package inspector is one of the I SH,000 
people employed in Chicago's four major mail order 
firms. Sales of these four companies for ihe year 1946 
are reported to he a little under two hillion dollars. Of 
the country's six major mail order companies* the four 
largest have found Chicago to be an ideal "home office" 
for their operations. 

The mail order business originated in Chicago in 1872. 
The combination of this city's strategic location and the best 
delivery service in the world has substantially aided the growth 
of this vast business. Within a radius of 500 miles are more than 
a third ol the nation's buyers and 39 per cent of the nation's manu- 
facturing concerns. This tremendous market is readily reached by 
air, rail and highways from Chicago , , ."huh" of the nation* 

Mail orders, as well as products from manufacturers in this area, 
reach their destinations quickly, aided by the huge Chicago switching 
district, the efficient package car service and the far-reaching motor 
car service. Air freight, too, speeds merchandise deliveries to all 
sections of the country. These same advantages which have aided 
the progress of mail order firms in Chicago and Northern Illinois 
are also beneficial, of course, to other industries. 

*Same oit Request ^ 



Industries locating In thl* oreo have these outstanding advantage*: Railrood 
Center of the United Stalet • World Airport • Inland Waterway* • Geographical Center 
of U. S. Populorion • Greol Finonciol Center e The "Greal Central Market" * Food Pro- 
ducing and Preceding Center * Leader in Iron and 5te«1 Manufacturing • Good tabor 
Relations Record • 2,500,000 Kilowatt* of Power • Tremendous Coat Reiervei • Good 
Government • Good Living • Good Service* for To* DoMco Send tor free booklets 
containing useful information on these advantages. 



ror mart information, tommunttate with the 

T I R R J TO R I AL I N KoR M AT I O N D E PA RTME NT 

Marqutttt Buj/Jms— 140 South Dtarbvrti St met, Choi go 3, iiiinots—Phnttt ft AN Jot ph 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF 

WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY . ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
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THE STORY did not come out at the 
time, but late in 1945 James F, 
Byrnes tried hard to change Russia's 
brass-knuckle technique of acquiring 
*• friends. *' 

Had he succeeded, world history 
might have been much different than 
it now promises to be. Russia would 
still have a vast reservoir of American good will, 
instead of being in the position of having squan- 
dered it The United States, for its part, would . 
not now be embarked on an epochal and breath- 
taking foreign policy, a policy even more auda- 
cious than the Monroe Doctrine. 

This is the story. It is worth telling because 
it is a good starting point to explain the remark- 
able change that has come over American think- 
ing in the space of a year. 

Mr. Byrnes, as Secretary of State, had flown 
to Moscow four months after V-J Day. He was 
desperately eager to bring about an improvement 
in American- Russian relations; or, at least, to 
prevent their further deterioration. An amiable 
man himself, Byrnes found that Molotov and the 
other Russians were in an ugly mood. The atomic 
bomb was largely responsible. It wasn't that the 
Russians feared the United States would use the 
bomb; it was that American development of the 
weapon had revived their inferiority complex, 

The Russian leaders, as the end of the war ap- 
proached t had been in an ecstasy of self-esteem. 
They saw the victory over Fascism, not merely 
as the end of a bloody and hideous conflict, but 
as a triumph and a vindication of their own 
totalitarian system. In their propaganda aimed 
at the Russian masses, they gave little or no 
credit to the arms of the United States, Britain 
and the other Allies. 

Russian Inferiority Complex 

Byrnes found the Russians were so angry over 
the atomic bomb they wouldn't even talk about 
it. The reason was obvious. A new factor had 
come into world politics, one that threatened to 
upset all traditional calculations based on brute 
strength. Worse, the revolutionary weapon, which 
opened a new "age," had been developed in capi- 
talist America; and this at a time when every 
effort was being made to inflate Russia's national 
ego and to emphasize the superiority of the Rus- 
sian system over western democracy. 

In the end, Byrnes persuaded the Soviet leaders 




^ Q to send a delegation to London to be- 
gin work on an international plan 
for controlling the bomb. 

At the same time, and in a spirit of 
sincere good will, the South Carolinian 
tried to alter the Russians' attitude 
BUSINESS towar d their neighbors. Like the Ger- 
man Nazis in an earlier day, the 
Russians had a phobia on what they called 
"encirclement/' They were determined to have 
'friendly" governments on their frontiers. 

Byrnes sympathized with that Soviet aim. 
What shocked him was their brutal method of 
achieving it. Their Red Army forces were swarm- 
ing over the neighboring countries, devouring 
their substance and making economic recovery 
impossible. The Big Three pledge at Yalta, for 
14 free and unlettered' 1 elections, was becoming a 
farce. In Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, the 
story was the same. With Russia's backing, the 
Communists were using violence, intimidation 
and coercion to fasten their rule on those coun- 
tries, thus making them police states and satel- 
lites of Moscow. Thousands who resisted were 
being dragged off to Siberia as slave laborers. 

No Good Neighbor Policy 

Byrnes sought to give Molotov some friendly 
advice. These strong-arm methods would in the 
end, he said, prove to be wrong, 

"You know," he said, in effect, "we have had 
some experience along the same line — in Mexico, 
Nicaragua and elsewhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. You might learn something from that 
experience, and try the Good Neighbor policy 
yourself. Believe me. my friends, you will find it 
will pay in the long run." 

The Russians ignored 'Byrnes' advice and con- 
tinued the policy of clubbing their neighbors into 
line. Perhaps it was just not in their nature to do 
anything else. For how eoulcj Marxist ideologists 
who did not even trust each other, who held their 
own Russians in line by means of a vast secret 
police system, who would let them read only what 
they thought it safe for them to read — how could 
they, in their suspicious hearts, have any trust 
in non-Russians? The Good Neighbor policy, it 
is now clear, would have had to start inside Russia 
first. 

It was said at the outset that, late in 1945, the 
Russians still had a large reservoir of good will 
in the United States. This is a fact. To support it, 
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Wherever you go... 






A distant plant , 



an out-of-town meeting . * * 



for relaxation 



Here's how to go... 




You have complete privacy in your 
comfortable Pullman room — U> work 
and enmvnlrale on the business min- 
ing up, f«r rest and relax — without 
interrupt ion. 



You sleep — safe and sound — in thai 
his:, Mift Pullman bed. And there's lots 
of room to shave ami dress when morn- 
ing rolls arouiiiJ. 



When you get there— on dependable 
r:ul schedules — and L;el off nyjrVf r Ft town, 
you'll he refreshed and ready U» "hit 
the hall," whether it's business or golf! 




Go Pullman 

THE SAFEII, MOST COMFOItUILt WAY OF GOING PLACES FASTI 



NEW CAR NEWS! 

man cart or* 
now in >*rv*ce on tent* railroad linet, 
now being buill for olhert. Duplex room- 



ette* thai rival the ton of a lower berth 
or* among ih* new accommodation* that 
will give you even grearer comfort ond 
convenience when you "go Pullman." 



o nir, ! i- . i- * ■, ■ *j * - 
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it is only necessary to go back a year or so — back 
to Winston Churchill's "iron curtain" speech at 
Fulton, Mo. 

Churchill, though he spoke many truths, 
caused a good deal of uneasiness in the United 
States. It was not alone his proposed Anglo- 
American alliance that disturbed people; it was 
his harshness in dealing with Russia. Americans 
wanted to M get along* 1 with Russia, wanted their 
own country and this other great power to pull 
together within the United Nations,. 

Yes, Churchill was a great man and had been 
a great war leader. But why did he have to invade 
our own Midwest at this time and trumpet his 
alarms? And why did President Truman have to 
stand at his side while he did it? 



Looking back on this period, domestic problems 
were the chief concern of most Americans. A 
study of the program for the 1946 annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held in Atlantic City, will bear this out. 
The topics over a three-day period were almost 
wholly domestic— "The Return of the Veteran 
to Civilian Life," "Government Finance/* "Ad- 
vancing the Cause of Industrial Peace," "The 
Future of Construction," and "Agricultural Pros- 
perity — How Maintained?" The only topics hav- 
ing an international background were "Free 
Enterprise in a World Economy" and "Foreign 
Trade and Shipping." Foreign policy — that is, 
,as it bore on American security — was not con- 
sidered a major problem at the time. 



Contrast that now with the Chamber's 1947 
program in Washington; specifically with the 
topics listed for the first general session on April 
29. The keynote address in itself— "The World 
We Live In" — was enough to show what a year 
had done to American thinking. This was follow- 
ed by such topics as "Waging World Peace," 
"America's New Role in the World," and "Armed 
Strength and Safety/' 

The 12 months that brought about this re- 
orientation of thought, among business men and 
throughout the American society, was a period 
of ever-mounting tension on the international 
front. It began with Russia's abortive attempt to 
swallow her neighbor, Iran, 

The Russians meantime carried on a war of 
nerves against Turkey, trying to force her into 
giving the Soviet dominance over the Darda- 
nelles. They worked on Greece in two ways, by 
means of a Trojan Horse conspiracy inside the 
country and by using Communist-dominated 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania to stir up 
trouble on her frontiers. With Greece in their 
Balkan bloc, Russia would have Turkey flanked. 
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Then whatever lay be- 
yond Greece and Turkey 
would come to be re- 
garded as part of a new 
"encirclement," and 
would, therefore, become 
the next target. Like- 
wise in central Europe. 
The Russians made it 
very clear that they wanted a Red Germany. 

Every international conference wound up 
with what Vandenberg said were "road blocks" 
in the path of peace, put there by Russia. At one 
point in the unending series of crises, British 
Foreign Minister Bevin cried out, "In the name of 
God, why don't they let us relax?" 



The momentous decision that the United States 
has now taken is a recognition of the fact that 
to relax might be fatal. Russia is no longer re- 
garded merely as the champion of an alien and 
repugnant ideology. She is looked upon as a 
potential, if not an actual, aggressor. 

Those who first advised President Truman that 
the United States had to go to the rescue of 
Greece and Turkey — and to challenge Russian 
imperialism all over the world — were the men 
who are primarily responsible for America's se- 
curity. They were Secretary of State Marshall, 
Secretary of War Patterson, Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestai, and the Army and Navy chiefs 
of staff, Eisenhower and Nimitz. They held a se- 
cret conference immediately after Britain had 
sent word that she must end her financial aid to 
Greece and Turkey. The decision among them 
that the United States had to step into the breach 
was unanimous. 

Their reasoning, it is now known, was later 
reflected in President Truman's historic address 
to Congress. He conceded that it was "a serious 
course upon which we embark." But the alterna- 
tive was "much more serious. 1 1 



The Russia of today, unable to feed her own 
people, far behind industrially and lacking the 
atomic bomb, is hardly in a condition to go to war. 
But what about the Russia of 20 years from now? 

General Eisenhower, in a talk at the National 
Press Club, put his finger on the heart of the 
problem. Wai, he granted, now seems remote. 
But if it does come, he said, it will be to our ad- 
vantage to have as many allies as possible. It will 
also be to our advantage to be able to tap as much 
of the world's natural resources as possible. He 
didn't elucidate, but he could have been thinking, 
not only of the oil of the Middle East, but of 
Africa's uranium and India's thorium. 

EDWARD T, FOLLIARD 
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Overheard on a Week-EncI Cruise 



HAN WITH YACHTING CAP: What made you deude to 
let The Trawlers handle all of jour employee 



insurance : 



MAN WITH BINOCULARS: I think placing all am bin*, 
ness with one company will mean faster settle- 
incut ot claim*. I know it will simplify handling 
in our office. 



w ^ Tf That makes sense. Now why did yon pick 77if 
w Trmrins?" 

''They're set Up to give us better service. They 
have oflices all over the country. m»u know, I 
looked at a map they had and there's a Travelers 
office near each of our brandies/' 



"'That's convenient. !>'» your employees like the 
wav 7 fit 'Travelers men handle then claims.*" 



"The\ stem to. And it stands to reason 7%0 
>^ Trawlers must do a pretty good job. I untler- 
^Lnul from Fred that they take care of more than 
hall a million cmplmit i hums every year," 



i 



"Then the> Mffibl to Lno W emplo\ee psychology. 
How arc their rates;*" 



f^m ""Wc. get l good break there, too. Bj tming Tht 
Ir Travelers safety engineer in*; and sickness pre- 
vention services, we've been able to earn \tihstanttath 
lower rates. " 

"Mavbe we ouj;ht to consider The Travfleft 
ourselves M 

'•Good idea. Y\\ bet they will Ik able to s. 
exactly the kind of a [dan you need. They 
have conipanv specialists work on plans with your 
Tra\elcrs a^eul or insurance broker. 11 

Q^^-forvnS of Employe, 
Insurance ^ ujiiib&uj G // 
served b<\ %eVavelers 

The Traveler* I n*urii nee Company, The Traveler* Indemnity l^ra- 
pany. The Travrlem Fire Insurance Oimpmiy, The ( Iharter Oak Fir* 
Insurance Compuny, llarrford. Connecticut. 
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Britain's 

Chickens 
Roost Here 



By HERBERT B RATTER 



In 1944 DEAN INGE told the British 
Ruskin Society: 

"I believe the episode in our history 
when we were a great and wealthy nation 
has to come to an end. We shall gradually 
slide back to pre-industrial England with 
a population of 20,000,000, consisting 
mainly of agriculturists working health- 
ily in the open air and a number of small 
tradesmen in town. As a great industrial 
nation we shall not and cannot recover 
from this war." 

Whether the "Gloomy Dean" was right 
is more than a matter of idle curiosity 
here. What happens to Britain cannot be 
a matter of indifference to the U. S. eco- 
nomically, politically or militarily- 

How shall we appraise Britain's trou- 
bles? 

One old student of the world economic 
scene conjectured that there may be a 
conflict between what the Labor Govern- 
ment is trying to do domestically and the 
effort of the British to maintain them- 
selves "on a high imperial level." 

Substantiation of that theory developed 





Britain shipped machines abroad to 
equip her present-day competitors 



we 



BULL'S troubles are legion. 

are in their path. They 
us economically, politically, 
ly. A firsthand report 
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unexpectedly in the course of a conversation I 
had with a British official while preparing this 
article. We had been discussing the use being 
made of the American loan of last year. As 
usually occurs when this subject is discussed 
with Britishers, the official complained rather 
bitterly that the United Kingdom was having 
to spend S500 t 000,000— In dollars- -over the 
next three years to feed Germany, 

Knowing that most of the food deficit results 
because the British Zone is populous and in- 
dustrialized, I asked why the British Govern- 
ment had not accepted James Byrnes' oiler to 
swap zones when the latter was secretary of 
state, 

"Do you think we want the American Navy 
coming into the North Sea?" was the official's 
reply. 

"Why not?" I asked. 

"Prestige," answered the Britisher. 

In other words, a considerable part of Bri- 
tain's economic plight arises from the burden 
of maintaining past glory; and more American 
economic help is likely to be needed for this 
purpose. 

Another evidence of Britain's desire for 
prestige was her participation in the expenses 
of UrsTRRA. The British Isles had been cruelly 
hammered by air bombing for six years. De- 
struction was greater there than in some 
occupied countries on the Continent. 

Britain could as well have used UNRRA aid 
for relief and rehabilitation as France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Poland. Yet she gave rather 
than received, She was a victor and wanted 
the prestige that goes with the victor's role. 

Whether many Americans would like to see 
a vacuum in place of British influence in 
western Europe and elsewhere is 
doubtful. A real question, how- 
ever, is whether, without con- 
tinuous American aid, Britain 
can live up to her glorious past. 
She needs more American money 
if she is to continue acting as a 
first class power. But for socialist 
Britain to get additional help 
from Congress may not always be 
taken for granted. 

The suggestion that Britain 
may be trying to do too much is 
not exclusively American, "Too 
Much at Once?" is the question 
asked by London's Financial 
Times in commenting on the 
"white paper" published by the 
Government in January as an 
exhortation to workers to produce 
more. The first problem, observed 
the financial paper, is to give in- 
dustry more coal, and to do this it 
is necessary to employ foreign 
workers in British coal mining. 
The editorial asked its readers: 

"Are we trying to do too much at once? At 
one and the same time we are endeavouring 
to raise consumption standards, re-equip in- 
dustry, build millions of houses, redistribute 
wealth, increase social services, raise exports 
far above prewar, shorten working hours— and 
do all that with a reduced effective labour 
force. 

"In the ionu run, these objectives may not 
34 





COAL: Output is lower, 

Iwhile the need is greater 




be incompatible with each other; in the short run, many 
oi them are. Are we in danger of falling between at 
least half a dozen stools? Would it not be better to 
tackle our problems seriatim, find out their essential 
evolutionary sequence, and concentrate on first things 
first?" 

Continuing, the Financial Times commented that the 
American loan will be exhausted before the promises 
made at home can be kept. If Britain insists on doing 
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SOCIALISM: 



Conservatives blame the Labor 



WAGES: 



Though British wages have outstripped 



Government, but economic problems are nothing new productivity since the war, higher pay is promised 
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PLANS: 

There is some feeling that if Britain insists 
on doing too much at once, she will reap only failure 




ATTITUDE • The British stoicism which helped 

them win the war may be a definite handicap now 



everything at once, it will end by getting not enough 
of anything. 

"To try for all at once will be to achieve certain 
failure- . . . There are projects at home, some of 
them controversial, which can he postponed. , . . 
As in 1940, so in 1947, time is what we need most." 

Conservatives, of course, are inclined to give the 
Labor Government a large share of responsibility 
for the state of things in Britain. Thus, according 
to Lord Wool ton, former minister of reconstruction, 
Britain's economic pulse is running down; with the 
Government attempting to do so much and with 
taxes so high, "there is not sufficient incentive left 
to the people," 

However, the U. K.'s economic troubles are much 
older than the Labor Government. 

Important British industries have been sick for 
many years. To some extent this may be due to 
Britain's pioneering in the industrial revolution. 
Britain — the pioneer— now is "stuck" with anti- 



quated machines and methods, and with additional 
handicaps of tradition. Output per worker in British 
manufacturing as a whole, even before the war, was 
only one-third to one-half that in the United States. 

World War I made fundamental overhauling of 
British economic policy necessary, but the process 
was not completed in the interwar period. It in- 
volved painful readjustment to an international 
economic environment in which England had lost 
many of the advantages responsible for its economic 
supremacy in the world before 1914. The rise of 
Hitler greatly increased Britain's burdens, neces- 
sitating large defense expenditures. 

Our Commerce Department points out that 
British industrial supremacy before 1914 was based 
on a flow of British capital abroad which brought 
in an abundant supply of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. Already, by the beginning of the century, the 
industrial rise of the United States, Germany and 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Shall We 



MAY ANOTHER war never come! 
But America must be ready with 
defense against the atomic bomb 



IWO QUESTIONS are universal today: 
Will there be another war? How soon? 
Two more of purely national interest naturally 

follow: 

What must we do to prepare? How much time do 
we have? 

Only the years, few or many, will bring the an- 
swers but our national strength must be appraised 
now, if we are to be ready should a crisis arise. 

In the past, the Army and Navy planned the wars. 
Industry could wait until trouble started before 
converting to military production. Then when the 
war ended, the factories returned to the ways of 
peace while the generals and admirals mulled over 
their latest experiences and trained a younger crop 
for another war. 



The end of this war was different — more different 
for the United States than for any other nation. 
V-J Day did not guarantee any years for peaceful 
dreaming. 

Industry, business and those who dwell in modest 
homes no longer can sit back and leave all the plan- 
ning to others for whom war is a life career. The 
scientists, technicians, engineers and men of the 
laboratories and factories— unlike Aladdin — can- 
not trick the genii they unleashed back into the 
lamp. 

The last war so improved the mechanisms for 
mass destruction that military strategy by itself 
cannot cope with them. 

If another war comes, the first blow may be de- 
vastating. There will be no time to prepare, convert 
factories, speed up the production of munitions 
and train men. 

Airplanes, possibly rockets, of an enemy can now 
reach any part of the United States. They can pick 
their targets— factories, cities or vital installations. 
Oceans have ceased to be a defense behind which a 
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Join the Cave Men? 



By JUNIUS B. WOOD 



nation could mobilize until strong enough to win a 
war. Nor are there any two other nations strong 
enough to hold a war to a stalemate until we could 
throw in our weight. The United States would re- 
ceive the first blow itself. 

All agree that the best defense is not to have an- 
other war; that war has become so destructive of 
life and property that victors and losers alike pay 
the same price. If another war comes, it may obliter- 
ate all life and industry. 

The United Nations was launched to forestall 
such a disaster. Hopes for an enduring peace never 
die. When the victors returned the world to peace 
in 1919, the dignity of man and the voices of smaller 
nations were recognized in the new-born League of 
Nations. When peace becomes official in 1947 — if it 
does — the age-old doctrine of force will rule. Those 
smaller nations of ten years ago that have not dis- 
appeared may be permitted to express their opin- 
ions, but the five powers which can provoke and 
wage another world war will make the decisions. 

Each of the five has a strategic and political role 



in world affairs, and courtesy credits them with 
military and economic strength. China, divided 
by civil war and intrigue, cannot now decide its 
own destiny, much less that of the world: France 
never recovered her military might after World 
War I; and Britain, with difficulties at home and 
changed times for colonial empires, has asked the 
United States to take over its*role in Greece. 

Of the rive powers which rule UN, only the 
United States or the Soviet Union could indulge in 
another world war. Today, neither wants war. What 
the situation will be 15, or even five years hence, 
is anybody's guess. 

It is not suggesting war between the Soviet Union 
and the United States to show how distances be- 
tween the two countries have changed. From Spits- 
bergen as a base, New York City is only 3,400 
miles across the Arctic; San Francisco is only 2,800 
miles from East Cape on the Arctic Circle on the 
Siberian side of Bering Strait; and Chicago is only 
3,500 miles from either possible polar base. A heavy 
bomber could leave after an early breakfast and, 
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if aH went well, the crew could be home for supper. 
East Cape might be untenable, as it is a scant 750 
miles from Anchorage. Alaska, while Markovo, the 
present Soviet air base, is only 580 miles deeper 
in Siberia. 

Our air bases in Greenland are between 2,000 and 
2,800 miles from Moscow, while four bases and nine 
weather stations in Canada's icy north watch the 
so-called "Red route" across the North Pole. 

The ordinary American adds the doom of an- 
other war to the other inevitables — death and taxes, 
He must leave his defense to the scientists and 
military strategists, trust to their planning and to 
his own good luck. He is alarmed but fatalistic. 

The head of a concern which may be planning a 
$500 or $500,000 plant expansion is less nonchalant. 
He wants to know what he must do — if anything — 
now. 

So far nobody has told him, although commissions 
of generals, admirals, scientists and volunteer 
strategists are making studies. The War Depart- 
ment has a Civil Defense Board, with Maj. Gen. 
Harold L. Bull as chairman, silently preparing a 
report. An Army and Navy Munitions Board, with 
Richard R. Deupree as chairman, is organizing and 
yet to be heard from. The Joint Research and De- 




Some folks would rother take a chance on a quick end than to move out 



velopment Board, with Prof. Vannevar Bush as 
chairman, is still active. 

While all these organizations labor secretly, the 
scientists have been more articulate about what 
needs to be done, 

Some 20 scientific organizations with 3,000 mem- 
bers are in the National Federation of American 
Scientists, of which Prof. William A. Higinbotham 
is executive secretary. Its headquarters are in the 
same modest Washington building that houses the 
National Committee for Atomic Information sup- 
ported by Prof. Albert Einstein and associates, 

Congressmen, editors and the public have re- 
ceived numerous statements and releases from the 
Committee. Even more active are the members of 
the Atomic Scientists of Chicago which publishes a 
semimonthly magazine. Three of its well-known 
members — Profs. Jacob Marshak, Edward Teller 
and Lawrence R. Klein — have offered a complete 
picture of their conception of national defense 
against atomic war. 

In their view, planes or rockets cannot be inter- 
cepted before reaching their targets. Consequently 
the only defense is to scatter factories and homes 
so that all cannot be destroyed in the first blast. 
Their ideal plan is complete dispersal, spotting 
40,000.000 homes and shops at 
equal distances over the more than 
3,000,000 square miles of continen- 
tal United States. Each building 
would be a quarter mile from its 
nearest neighbor. As each one 
would need a road, water and other 
utilities, such perfection would be 
too expensive. Also, as there is not 
that much inhabitable land, sev- 
eral hundred thousand persons 
would have to be on lakes, rivers 
and mountains. 

The professors, therefore, set- 
tle for a plan which maps the 
country into an immense w T affle of 
intersecting highways, 25 miles 
apart. Some 240.000 miles of high- 
ways would be needed but some of 
the present 3 T O00 r O00 miles could be 
used. Homes and shops would be 
spaced along the ribbon roads, al- 
lowing 600 persons and 160 build- 
ings—each with 60 foot frontage — 
to every mile. Railroads would cross 
through the centers of the squares 
with decentralized industries — 
big plants divided into many small- 
er ones — along the rights of way. 
The planners figure that, with a 
$5,000 average, exclusive of land, 
the new dwellings would cost $130,- 
000,000,000, Another $115,000,000,- 
000 would be added for industrial 
plants and railroads and $45,000,- 
000,000 more for highways and 
utilities. 

The job would be spread over 15 
years at an annual outlay of $20,- 
000,000,000. The total cost— if 
prices do not rise — would be $290,- 
000,000,000— more than the present 
national debt. 

The figures do not include the 
cost of moving or the dislocation of 
household and national economy 
(Continued on page 85) 
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The Wagon and the Star 



By RALPH BRADFORD 



I SUPPOSE everyone likes to 
sublimate his preoccupation 
with practical affairs by hitch- 
ing the wagon in which he 
hauls them to some star of 
idealism, inspiration or hope. 

Years ago for a time I was a 
salesman of plaster and other 
gypsum products. Nothing can 
be more down to earth and un- 
lovely than a wet brown coat 
of plaster being applied in a 
cheerless, half-finished house. 
Yet nothing contributes more, 
finally, to the beauty and 
comfort of a home. 

My job was to sell the stuff. 
I had a territory and a tonnage 
quota. It was all very practical 
and businesslike. Competition 
was keen, and it was a worthy 
achievement to make or exceed 
the quota, But, to escape from 
the workaday world of dollars 
and tons and even commis- 
sions, I used, sometimes, to 
fancy myself as a builder — a 
man who was making a con- 
tribution to society by helping 
create better homes! 

Silly? Maybe, But human— 
and a great spur to achieve- 
ment. 

As a young man in local 
chamber of commerce work. I 
was pleased when we increased 
our population, erected a new 
building or brought in a new 
industry. Such things are the 
visible and outward manifesta- 
tion of what we call progress. 
But I was never content to ac- 
cept them as the final measure 
of success. A wise old friend of 
mine expressed my feeling one 
day as we talked about the 
future of our town; 

"I could be reasonably con- 
tent," he said, "if I could con- 
vince myself that, as we are 
making the town bigger, we are 





making it better — contributing 
something toward the health, 
convenience, prosperity and 
cultural well-being of its peo- 
ple. We will not always achieve 
all those aims, but they ought 
to be our purpose and hope/' 

Such was the star to which 
he hitched his wagon. 

Today I like to think that 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has my old 
friend's viewpoint. We succeed 
now and then, we fail often — 
and we keep trying; all very 
much as other men and women 
do in other lines of endeavor. 
We deal necessarily in eco- 
nomic terms and symbols, and 
with the emblems of business 
success or failure. 

We are concerned with "prac- 
tical" things — with federal fi- 
nances and taxation, with the 
problems of manufacturing, 
with the broad field of con- 
struction, with distribution, 
transportation, foreign com- 
merce, insurance, agriculture, 
natural resources — with the 
whole gamut of practical mat- 
ters that are included in the 
operation of our economy. We 
deal with all manner of in- 
volved and technical matters 
in. each such field; we are con- 
cerned with laws, administra- 
tive rulings, and trade and 
business practices that affect 
them. We want "business" in 
each field to be "good." We 
want profits, and progress and 
prosperity. 

But Chamber of Commerce 
members know now that those 
things are. not enough. They, 
too, know the need of reaching 
for a star. If they are to seize 
it, the National Chamber must 
be something more than a 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Mapmaking in the old days was a lengthy and often strenuous process 




Columbus Would Be Disgusted 



By PHILIP GUSTAFSON 



A FEW months ago the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey found itself being 
bombarded with SOS calls from 
potential operators of the new sta- 
tions being set up by the hundreds 
to broadcast on frequency modula- 
tion or send out pictures by tele- 
vision. 

"Please send immediately topo- 
graphical maps covering our terri- 
tory/' was the sense of the mes- 
sages. 

Survey officials asked for an ex- 
planation. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, they learned, 
had ordered applicants for tele- 
vision and FM licenses to hie topo- 
graphical maps showing the height 
of all hills and ridges within a ten- 
mile radius. The order stems from 
the fact that television and FM 
waves, which travel hi a straight 
line, are likely to bump into the 
nearest hill Then people on the 
other side can't tune in. Further- 
more, since the waves are cut off at 
the horizon by the curvature of the 



I The aerial photograph is the 
I basis of modern cartography. 
Mapmakers r utilizing such a 
photo, can do their work under 
ideal laboratory conditions 



earth, the FCC wants the stations 
on the highest available land so 
their broadcasts can cover the 
largest possible area. 

The only catch is that the Geo- 
logical Survey has never had the 
money to map more than about a 
fourth of the United States even 
455 years after Columbus discov- 
ered America. So, many disap- 
pointed broadcasters started crews 
of surveyors climbing around the 
hills with portable altimeters, 
plotting in the elevations on an 
ordinary road map. It was expen- 
sive, but it worked. 

Broadcasters are still begging 
the Survey for maps. But their 
calls are only a whisper in the 
postwar hue and cry for maps be- 
ing set up by government agencies, 
businesses, individuals and com- 
munities. 

There are plenty of maps of the 
two-dimensional or "flat-on -the- 
paper*' variety — such as you pick 
up at a gas station, But the de- 
mand is for topographical maps 
which show the face of the earth 
in three dimensions. The third di- 
mension is added by what is known 
as a "contour line," Drawn on the 
map, this line represents an imag- 
inary line running along the 
ground through points at the same 
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elevation above sea level. Contour 
lines crowded together show steep 
slopes; in level country they sepa- 
rate widely. Contour maps can be 
translated into an actual scale 
model of the landscape — and were, 
by the thousands, to show the GTs 
where to hit enemy beaches. 

Never was Lhe nation so map- 
conscious, say survey officials, as it 
is now, after a war that took more 
maps per man than any other war 
in history— 130 square feet of 
charts for every soldier. In 1940, 
people bought only 704,345 topo- 
graphic maps. Last year, sales 
were between 2,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000. So much for the land already 
charted. It's the places that aren't 
on the map that are giving the 
trouble. 

In the Missouri Valley, for ex- 
ample, 5,000,000 acres of land lie 
dry and idle at a cost of $130,000,000 
a year, Bureau of Reclamation offi- 
cials are wailing- Irrigation is on 
the way, but maps must come first, 
they say, because to lay out reser- 
voir ditches and canals, the shape 
of the land must be accurately 
known. In the Missouri Basin this 
means mapping an area a sixth the 
size of the United States. 

In Nevada, state authorities 
want maps to begin a 15 year pro- 
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Mapmokers use a complicated machine, the Multiplex Aoropr ojector , to 
translate an aerial photo into o contour map like the one shown above 



gram of mineral development. 
They say it involves millions of dol- 
lars' worth of minerals over thou- 
sands of square miles. Relief maps 
are a must for the geologist. With 
one in his hand, he can make 
startling deductions about what's 
under the earth's surface. Par- 
ticularly are these maps desired in 
the oil business. The chief geolo- 
gist of a Texas oil corporation 
writes: 

' It's a national scandal that the 
United States, richest nation tn the 
world, is not yet mapped topo- 
graphically, HO years after its 
foundation. Oil-finding deals 
largely with topography. Yet, in a 
particular area of Texas, one of 
the greatest oil-producing prov- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Brothers 
at Work 



By G. DON FAIR BAIRN 
and JOHN LaCERDA 

Those who passed by a narrow alley 
in a blighted Philadelphia neighbor- 
hood one day noticed unusual activity 
along a row of dilapidated, bandbox 
houses. 

A dozen husky youths with crew 
haircuts were swinging picks, tearing 
up the street and sidewalks, laying 
sewer connecting pipes, A few resi- 
dents of the row, mostly colored men, 
were helping. 

One spectator glanced at his friend 
questioningly. "Quakers at work," the 
other remarked. The first 
one grinned and amended 
it: "Silence! Quakers at 
work/' 

Yes, Quakers were at 
work, laboring quietly for 
others as usual. In this 
case, students on a "work 
camp project" from 
George School, a Quaker 
institution, were putting 
in plumbing facilities for 
needy families whose 
landlord admitted frank- 
ly it would be financially 
impossible for him to add 
such conveniences to 
homes that brought him 
only $8 to $10 rent monthly. 

But no job is too small or too large 
for the Society of Friends, whether it 
be renovating a community center in 
Nashville, distributing $1,212,000 worth 
of milk in India at the Indian Gov- 
ernment's expense and request, super- 
vising private rehabilitation projects 
in U. S. farming and mining areas, 
feeding 10 r 000 adolescents daily in 
prostrate Hungary, or operating an of- 
fice for stateless refugees in Spain. 

The Society has nothing to "sell" 
but the gospel of brotherly love; no 
cause to espouse save humanitarian- 
ism. Unless it is by setting an example, 
it makes no effort to bring others to 
the Quaker religious views or way of 
life. 

It. is the non -proselytizing nature of 
NATIONS BUSINESS for Moy, 1947 
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This is one of the first homes to be completed at Penn-Croft, a 
cooperative housing development sponsored by the Friends Society 
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Quakerism that has to a grea 
tern won them the cooperation of 
other groups and made their work 
so successful. Probably no other 
sect Ls more trusted by so many. 
Hating conflict and tyranny, they 
nevertheless can do business 
abroad, in a charitable cause, with 
a Hitler or a Franco. 

Thus, in 1939, a committee of 
American Friends approached the 
Nazi hierarchy to ask permission 
to enter Poland and administer re- 
lief in war-stricken areas. Even 
the suspicious Germans knew they 
had nothing to fear from these 
mild-mannered folk. 

*Go ahead," they said, "But help 
for the Jews is verboten." 

For the Quakers, one loaf is bet- 
ter than none. Within two weeks 
they were serving 250,000 meals a 
day in battered Warsaw. 

The work that the Friends are 
doing under their three-pronged 
program — war relief, social-indus- 
trial relations and international 
peace — almost surpasses belief, the 
more so when it is considered that 
there are only about 120,000 of 
them in this country. 

Yet no group would be more in- 
sulted at being termed "do-good- 
ers," or toots its own horn less. It 
is not always easy to learn the full 
extent of the group's activities, so 
reluctant are they to put them- 
selves forward. 

The Quakers' universal effort in 
social action springs from an un- 
pretentious, red brick meeting 
house — as they call their places of 
worship— at 20 S. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia. The house is impres- 




e only by cont 
Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety's 30 story office building next 
door, the tallest skyscraper in the 
city founded by Quakers in 1682. 

The red brick meeting house is 
the headquarters of the American 
Friends Service Committee, estab- 
lished April 30, 1917—30 years ago 
last month. 

Help for stricken peoples 

ALTHOUGH the Quakers always 
believed in the power of fraternal 
compassion to overcome many of 
the world's ills, their dedication to 
humanity became an even more 
dynamic force in their faith in 
modern times as their numbers 
and reputation grew. Furthermore, 
many Quaker families have ac- 
cumulated modest fortunes, be- 
cause nothing in their creed hind- 
ers the devout from turning an 
honest dollar. 

During the Franco-Prussian 
War, the British Quakers had set 
up the Friends War Victims Relief 
Committee on the continent to aid 
suffering civilians. They were pre- 
pared to re-establish this service 
after World War I broke out. While 
young Felix M. Morley, in later 
years editor of the Washington 
Post and president of Haverford 
College, was overseas with the 
British Red Cross, he watched 
the F.W.V.R.C. operate. Re- 
turning to the States, he sug- 
gested to acquaintances among 
American Quakers that they 
might try something similar. 

The A.F.S.C. was organized. 
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A.F.S.C. offlciols Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary, James 
G Fleming, race relations head; Homer Morris, secretary of branches 



Dr. Rufus M. Jones, professor at 
Haverford College, author of many 
books, to serve as its chairman. 

It is an important point, making 
for Friends* effectiveness, that 
they always have a wealth of able 
men among their members to en- 
list for selfless tasks. A Friend may 
refuse an assignment, but seldom 
does, even though new obligations 
may demand that he leave his 
family or a prospering business for 
a long time in a job offering no 
reward except the satisfaction of 
serving others, Howard Kershner, 
for example, who later was to di- 
rect French relief for the A.F.S.C. 
for a period early in World War II, 
had been a successful real estate 
promoter before feeling obliged to 
volunteer for service in Spain at 
the beginning of the civil war. 

When Dr. Jones assumed his new 
task he said: 

4t It has not been easy for me to 
decide whether I ought to accept 
this appointment or not. I am al- 
ready carrying a heavy load of re- 
sponsibility and it has been only 
after a period of careful considera- 
tion that I have felt willing to ac- 
cept the chairmanship. 

"However, it has been laid upon 
me that I ought to accept. We have 
no way now of knowing how wide 




Dr. Rufus Jones, now 84, is still 
honorary chairman of the A F S C 



the area of our service will be in the 
years to come, but I feel that this 
is a momentous occasion, perhaps 
one of the most important steps in 
my life. . . . There are only a few of 
us but I hope we shall be able to 
keep ourselves free from prejudice 
while men are torn with bitterness 
and hate." 
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For the next few years Dr. Jones 
was to be busy directing the com- 
mittee's activities as it attempted 
to alleviate suffering in France, 
Germany, Poland, Russian Siberia 
and elsewhere. 

When the war ended, the A.FS.C 
saw new fields for its services. 

There are 26 yearly meetings of 
the Society of Friends in America. 
The society selects 250 members 
who constitute the A.F.S.C, which 
assembles annually to elect the 17 
member board of directors. Dr. 
Jones, now 84 T still continues as 
honorary chairman. Direction of 




Worker hefps grandmother cheer up 
this unhappy Viennese youngster 



the committee's program falls 
largely on Clarence E. Pickett, ex- 
ecutive secretary since 1929, and 
former Earlham College professor. 

He succeeded Wilber K, Thomas, 
later director of the Carl Schurz 
Foundation, who served for 11 
years. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard pro- 
fessor, is the present chairman. 
Other board members include 
Clement M. Biddle, New York bro- 
ker; Dwight W. Michener, Chase 
National Bank economist; Albert 
Linton, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
president; James G. Vail, past 
president of the American Society 
of Chemical Engineers; and Han- 
nah Clothier Hull, former national 
chairman of the Women's Inter- 
national League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

In the past three decades the 
committee has spent $50,000,000, 
including gifts in kind, on its serv- 
ices in 40 nations. For 1947, the 
budget is about $8,365,000, the big- 
gest in A.F.S.C. history. Of this, 



These workers in Marseilles ore unloading supplies from A. F. S, C. 



$7 ,000.000 will be spent in overseas 
relief work, because the Friends 
believe that charity begins where 
it is most needed, and give solely on 
a basis of need. 

How the small Society is able to 
raise so much money for its under- 
takings is a tribute to the trust 
others place in this group, since 
less than ten per cent of annual ex- 
penditures is contributed by Quak- 
ers, and the Society^ endowment 
provides only about $4,000 a year. 
The amazing part of it is that 
Quakers conduct no high-pressure 
campaigns to solicit funds. 

Of course they have well-wishers 
in high places. A number of philan- 
thropists seldom fail to remem- 
ber the A.F.S.C. Again, small but 



steady windfalls continue to come 
their way. Some weeks ago Chester 
Bowles, former OPA administrator, 
announced that the proceeds of 
his new book, "Tomorrow With- 
out Fear/' would be given to the 
Fr ien d s . I n 1 9 3 9 M r s . E 1 e a n o r Ro ose - 
velt turned the $1,000 she received 
along with the Humanitarian 
Award over to the Quakers, who in 
that same year received the Wat- 
eler Peace Prize, awarded annually 
at The Hague. It amounted to 
$9,558 and the Quakers put it to 
use by opening a camp for political 
refugees in the suburbs of Havana, 
Cuba. 

More important, as the A.F.S.C.'s 
fame has spread, foundations, in- 
(Continued on pcige 62) 
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How to Be a 



I HERE is one hobby that will 
make the person who adopts it a 
man of distinction, sought after, 
fawned upon, qualified to hold 
flattering attention on any subject, 
or to remain knowingly silent with 
no risk of being regarded as unin- 
formed. 

One has only to join that rather 
indefinite group known as "men 
close to the President." 

This distinction is less difficult 
to attain than may appear at first 
glance and, having attained it, you 
may find that, if you maintain your 
amateur standing, it combines 
many of the joys — golf, yachting, 
foreign travel — that are usually 
complete hobbies in themselves, 

For those who seek professional 
status, such as Harry Hopkins en- 
Joyed with President Roosevelt, the 
field has some headaches. A Re- 
publican National Committeeman, 
practicing law in Washington, once 
complained bitterly because I had 
written that he couldn't get in to 
see Hoover, Since the story seemed 
to me to reflect on him not at all 
and on the President only mildly, I 
did not understand the vigor of his 
complaint until he explained: 

i4 No Washington lawyer likes to 
have it known that he can't see the 
President/' 

Further proof of this followed 
last November's elections when* in 
many offices in Washington and 
elsewhere, autographed photo- 
graphs of Roosevelt and fellow 
Democrats moved to the more ob- 
scure offices while Republican 
photographs returned from retire- 
ment. 

However, it is unlikely that, as a 
hobbyist , you will wish to be a pro- 
fessional "adviser to the Presi- 
dent.** An amateur standing will 
*ve you just as much glory and 
none of the headaches. Your prob- 
lem then is how to go about it. 

Several methods have been 
found effective. The first and prob- 
ably the best is: 

Find a likely young politician 
and make him President. 
The late Frank W. Stearns, Bos- 




Boruch took up his role under Wilson and has ployed it ever since 



ton merchant, used this method. 

He had met Calvin Coolidge, a 
fellow alumnus of Amherst, when 
the latter served in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and was par- 
ticularly impressed with the 
"soundness" of a speech which the 
monosyllabic Vermonter made 
when he became president of the 
State Senate. 

When Coolidge, as governor, 
dealt firmly with the Boston police 
strike in September, 1919, Stearns' 
admiration for him increased. He 
determined that Coolidge should 
be President. 

Stearns had no experience in 
politics; he knew few practical 
politicians. But he employed a 
political adviser and a publicity 
man. Coolidge had no money with 
which to further his ambitions. 
Stearns provided it. A brochure, 
"Have Faith in Massachusetts/' 



telling about the strike and Cool- 
idge, was distributed throughout 
the country. Stearns worked un- 
ceasingly during the next several 
months to sell Coolidge to the 
country. 

In 1920, the preconvention Re- 
publican campaign was waged be- 
tween Gen. Leonard Wood and 
Frank O. Lowden, a former gov- 
ernor of Illinois, with lesser activi- 
ties going on in behalf of Warren 
G. Harding and Sen. Hiram John- 
son, Stearns and his employed ex- 
perts plugged away through the 
din. 

Lowden and Wood killed each 
other off. Harding was nominated 
and the party leaders offered John- 
son the vice presidential nomina- 
tion. The California senator re- 
fused and, while the leaders were 
laying further plans, a delegate 
from Oregon, under the spell of the 
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Presidential Adviser 



By CARLISLE BARGERON 




Frank Stearns, who made Coolidge President, was an amateur adviser; Harry Hopkins was a professional 



BY FOLLOWING these simple rules you, 
too, can be "close to the President" It's nice 
work— and offers you many advantages 



brochure, "Have Faith in Mas- 
sachusetts," jumped up and pro- 
posed Coolidge. He was nominated 
by acclamation. 

When, after Harding's death, 
Coolidge went to the White House, 
Stearns moved in with him. 

Stearns went to the theater oc- 
casionally with the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge but mostly he 
amused himself by sitting in the 
White House lobby and watching 
the parade of personalities pass 
through, much as a man might sit 
in the park and watch the pigeons, 
or kibitz on the nxehouse pinochle 
game. The fact that these innocent 



activities made him, in some 
minds, "Wall Street s Pipe Line to 
the White House" demonstrates 
the importance that goes with the 
reputation of being "close to the 
President." 

Another man who became close 
to the President by helping build 
a man for the job was the late 
Col. E. M, House, whose friendship 
with Woodrow Wilson has been de- 
scribed as one of the strangest of 
all time. A wealthy Texas planter 
who inherited his interest in gov- 
ernment from his father, who had 
helped Texas win freedom from 
Mexico, Colonel House took an ac- 



tive part in the election of four 
Texas governors but refused to 
seek office himself or to take part in 
national politics until Woodrow 
Wilson appeared on the national 
horizon. His efforts are given con- 
siderable credit for bringing about 
Wilson's subsequent nomination 
and election to the Presidency. 

He and Wilson became bosom 
friends. He is credited with having 
had a lot to do with the Federal 
Reserve Act, also with having pre- 
pared the draft for Wilson's League 
of Nations, He made several trips 
abroad for Wilson before and dur- 
ing World War I. On one trip he is 
said to have come close to bringing 
the British and Germans together 
to prevent the war. He was one of 
our signers to the Versailles Treaty. 

Throughout Wilson's two ad- 
ministrations, Colonel House's in- 
fluence on the President was in- 
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calculable, The illness of both of 
them after 1920 brought about a 
parting of the ways. 

Simiiar in many respects to 
House s penchant for influencing 
public affairs without holding pub- 
lic office himself is Joseph N. Pew, 
Jr., of Philadelphia. Through liberal 
campaign contributions and inde- 
fatigable work he did as much as 
anyone in the past three Repub- 
lican Presidential campaigns. In 



scarcely knows write asking for 
campaign help — and get it. The re- 
sult is political prestige which, so 
far as is known, he has not used 
for himself and does not need. 

If these methods seem too diffi- 
cult or expensive, there are others. 
The simplest, of course, is to have 
known the President "when/* Dur- 
ing Hoover's Administration the 
men who had served with him in 
relief work overseas enjoyed in- 




Barney Baruch and Joe Pew have both spent millions on their hobby 



doing so, he made for himself a 
place, first, in Pennsylvania Re- 
publican ranks, and more recently 
in national party affairs. An un- 
usual student of government, simi- 
lar to House, he will unquestion- 
ably qualify as " close to the Presi- 
dent/' when and if a Republican is 
elected. 

Mr. Pew has been building his 
reputation since NRA days when, 
disturbed by the implications of 
the Blue Eagle economy, he came 
to Washington to find out at first- 
hand what went on. Among other 
lhin^,\ )if found Republican head- 
quarters run down, the personnel 
listless and lacking funds. 

He had funds He had given lib- 
erally to charity and he sought a 
way to "preserve the American way 
of life." He started building Repub- 
licans as Andrew Carnegie built 
libraries. Candidates whom he 



creased prestige because they could 
presumably walk in to see him at 
any time. They were known as the 
"Relief Administration Boys." 

Equally effective, and far easier 
of attainment, is to know someone 
who knows the President and will 
mention your name in connection 
with his when people are listen- 
ing. 

The possibilities of this tech- 
nique are best illustrated by George 
E. Allen, retired director of the 
RFC, who tells the story himself 
When a vacancy developed among 
the three commissioners who ad- 
minister the District of Columbia, 
Allen suggested that his friend Sen. 
Pat Harrison circulate his name as 
one of those President Roosevelt 
was considering for the post. Such 
mention, Allen said, would give him 
valuable standing as a man "close 
to the President/' Harrison went 



along with the joke and Allen's 
name was duly publicized. 

Then, more seriously, Allen 
pointed out to the senator that, 
since he was now known as Har- 
rison's candidate, the Harrison in- 
fluence with the President might 
be questioned if he did not get the 
job. 

The fact that Alien thus matri- 
culated from amateur to profes- 
sional standing as a "Presidential 
adviser" does not mean that 
everyone has to make a 
similar change. Many men 
have regarded similar men- 
tion as sufficient accolade 
for a political job well done. 
It can also be a business as- 
set that will repay the whole 
cost of the hobby. 

Valuable in law practice 

IN THE Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration one man who was 
offered a federal Judgeship, 
with the understanding that 
he -would refuse, enthusi- 
astically told his friends 
that the offer was "worth a 
million dollars in his law 
practice " 

On another occasion, Jim 
Farley frankly asked news- 
papermen to report that a 
certain publisher who had 
given Roosevelt unstinted 
support was being consid- 
ered for an ambassador's 
post. He did not get it, prob- 
ably didn't want it. But the 
mention was balm to his ego 
and to his newspaper's cir- 
culation. 

However, efforts to cash in 
on closeness to the Presi- 
dent are subject to some re- 
straints. The man who sent 
out cards announcing his closeness 
to President Truman, before the 
earth had dried on President 
Roosevelt's grave, is not today as 
close as those cards implied; and 
the man who moved in with Hoover 
and used White House stationery 
for his business correspondence 
was regarded as overplaying his 
hand. 

For those to whom newspaper 
mention is not enough and who 
have the time, money and inclina- 
tion to travel, being close to the 
President offers other allurements. 
Greatest of these — and most ex- 
pensive — is an ambassadorial post. 
This is really not for the amateur. 

However, there is no reason why 
you could not "make a study" for 
the President, either in this coun- 
try or abroad. This provides oppor- 
tunity for travel, to meet interest- 
( Continued on page 89} 
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203 Years "With Bells On" 



By JOHN C. CALPIN 




HARDWARE store whose beginning dates back 
to 1744, when a Ccmestoga wagon was the chief 
means of transportation, is still going strong on 
West King Street in Lancaster, Pa«, with annual 
gross sales topping the million -dollar mark. 

The wagon played such an important part in the 
history of the store that it is used today as a trade- 
mark. 

The store, known as Steinman's to generations of 
farmers who have lived on and tilled the rich soil of 
Lancaster County since the days of America's early 
settlers, opened its doors 203 years ago. Its present- 
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05 W is today 

day owners modestly call it the oldest hardware 
store in the United States. 

Steinman's, despite its two centuries of continu- 
ous existence, is still linked tightly to the old days. 
Among items still stocked and which contribute in 
part to the store's million-dollar gross are horse- 
shoes . , . catalogued and sold much as they were 
many years ago . . , the homeliest of hoes . . . the 
blackest of pots, as well as their modern counter- 
parts in stainless metals. 

Carefully stored away, yet often brought out for 
study, are two of the store's proudest possessions, a 
ledger and a daybook. They would have been lost 
50 odd years ago but for the curiosity of a boy who 
had the temerity to defy his boss. That boy was 
Samuel B. Smith, now secretary of the company. He 
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came to work as a cashier and general handy- andy 
at a week 55 years ago. One day he was told to 
clear out a loft He found a box containing several 
old books and ledgers which bore the signature of 
John Miller and the notation, "Keep this chest mull 
J come for it * 

Smith was told to burn the chest and books. When 
he questioned the move, he was reprimanded. Still 
reluctant, he held out the oldest daybooks and 
ledgers Except for these and a few other books, the 
chain of continuity In the stores records was 
broken, at about the year 1815. 

Restored to store's records 

SMITH tried to decipher the notations, which had 
been written in English and German script* Figures 
were in English pounds, shillings and pence, the 
monetary system of the times. Years later, after his 
standing in the store had increased, he placed the 
old books in with the store's modern records. 

In 192L Adam Z. Moore, now company president, 
entered the business and soon became as interested 
in the old books as Smith. With the assistance ol 
Prof. Frederick S. Klein of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Smith and Moore traced 
the history of Steinman s. 

Tile ledger shows that John Miller first 
owned the store and that his wife kept the 
books. The flrst entry. May 7, 1744 (and its 
manner of entry gives belief that the store 
may even antedate 1744) shows that George 
Keyse, a shoemaker, paid one shilling six- 
pence tor a bell 

From then on it was apparent that while 
metal working and its sale was the chief 
source of income, Miller — and the next own- 
er. John Christian Heyne, a pewtersmith — 
sold anything that came to hand. Heyne 
took over the business when Miller over- 



taxed himself developing the settlement known 
now as Miilersville. 

It was Heyne who brought the flrst Steinman 
into the store when he married the widow of Chris- 
tian Frederick Steinman, a Moravian missionary, 
and took her son, John, in as an employe and later 
as a partner. Heyne died in 1781 and was succeeded 
by his stepson who took over the business In his 
own name and operated it for half a century. 

During Steinman 's tenure the store prospered 
and extended its services to include banking. In 
1810, Steinman helped found the Farmers Bank 
of Lancaster, the first in the city. 

The same year, John F. Steinman, Jr. p became a 
partner. A third member of the family, George M. 
Steinman, 18, son of John, Jr., came into the busi- 
ness In this era as a clerk and was taken in as a 
partner in 1836. 

The agreement between father and son called for 
the father to provide the capital— $24,285, George 
took over control in 1849 and continued in charge 
until his death in 1884 at the age of 95. It was he 
who branched out into the wholesale trade, which 
t Continued oti page 71) 
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The latest in household gadgets 
are carried in stock along with 
such old-time articles as hoes, 
pots, and paint and brushes 
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Doctor for the Easy Touch 



I HE lady executive was an easy 
touch. Any acquaintance with a 
mildly mournful tale could count 
on her for a sympathetic loan. 
The result: despite a $15,000 a 
year salary, she was constantly 
short of funds herself. The sit- 
uation grew desperate — until 
someone mentioned Arthur L. 
Jarmel. 

A few days later, to the familiar 
plea of "How about fifty till Fri- 
day?" she was able to say, without 
the slightest intestinal struggle, 
"Sorry, can't do it. Mr. Jarmel 
won't let me/ 1 

"Who is Mr. Jarmel?'* 

"Why, he's my new financial 
conscience/' replied the open- 
handed lady executive. "Money 
seemed to slip through my fingers. 
Now Mr, Jarmel controls the zipper 
on my purse. He says, *No/ Sorry." 

For scatterbrained people with 
fairly good incomes who suffer from 
chronic insolvency, Arthur L. Jar- 
mel is the doctor extraordinary. 
To advise effectually on money 
matters, he must be not only a fi- 
nancial adviser but also something 
of a pecuniary priest, Dorothy Dix 
and personal secretary of treasury. 

In his modest, unobtrusive way 
Jarmel has attracted dozens of be- 
wildered clients — men and women 
with little money sense who some- 
how can't dig up enough to pay 
their income taxes, insurance and 
Similar obligations. Among them 
are business men, artists, actresses, 
writers, advertising executives, 
magazine art directors, photog- 
raphers, an assistant United States 
attorney and, until recently, three 



By THEODORE IRWIN 

PEOPLE in the higher in- 
come brackets suffering from 
a common fault — insolvency 
— have found an easy out 



big league ballplayers. Their in- 
comes range from $12,000 to $40,- 
000, but the lessons in living they 
learn from Jarmel might apply to 
almost anyone with a lower in- 
come. 

Short, spare, bespectacled, Jar- 
mel at 53 looks like a meek little 
bookkeeper. Yet Jarmel T s reputa- 
tion as a fixer-upper has managed 
to spread around New York so that 
he has been approached in restau- 
rants by strangers who urge him 
to "worry" lor them. 

Simplified personal finance 

THE unique service of this mone- 
tary monitor is especially a boon 
to individuals whose work suffers 
when they are confronted with 
dollars-and-cents complexities. 
Jarmel takes over their checkbooks 
and bank statements, sees that 
they have funds to pay taxes, ar- 
ranges for family insurance, re- 
minds them when various pay- 
ments are due, negotiates bank 
loans when necessary, and gener- 
ally puts their monetary house in 
order. 

One $40,000 a year advertising 
man found that he wound up at the 
end of the year without a dollar in 
the bank — and plenty of unpaid 
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bills. He overdrew his bank ac- 
count consistently, never knew 
whether he was in the black or 
red. But shortly after he took 
the cure with Jarmel, the pa- 
tient not only found himself 
with a bank balance, money in 
his pocket and his bills paid, but 
— and this is important — his 
mode of living hadn't undergone 
any essential change. 

The key to the advertising man's 
predicament was carelessness. He 
had no orderly manner of paying 
bills. A generous host and easy 
spender, he lavished money on oth- 
ers for no good purpose. Jarmel 
reduced his budget for a while, 
gave him a spending limit each 
week and showed him he could get 
along very well on his $40,000. 

Jarmels system, no magical 
formula, is simple: he sits his man 
down at the beginning of each 
month, figures out what the fixed 
expenses will be for the period, 
puts aside enough for rent, insur- 
ance, taxes, savings and household, 
and permits the rest to be spent 
for anything 'the client likes. 

In a number of cases, Jarmel has 
straightened out tangled marital 
messes. For instance, in a domestic 
breakup, a citizen pays for his 
wife's separate maintenance, yet 
the law will not allow for this as a 
tax deduction. If the marriage 
seems doomed, Jarmel gets his 
client to go through with a divorce 
or legal separation, thus obtaining 
a tax saving. In other cases, he sits 
down with an irresponsible wife 
and her husband, studies the year's 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The Doll House Goes 



By LOUIS N. SARBACH 



JCALE MODELS long ago earned the name of in- 
dustry's "little giants." In fields as widely different 
as automobile manufacturing and flood control, 
they have exerted an influence all out of proportion 
to their size. Their use has saved uncounted millions 
of dollars by revealing major flaws In design long 
before important sums were invested in the full- 
sized article. 

Today the model technique is being extended in 
new directions, with interesting and significant re- 
sults. 

In factories, large and small, executives and 
technicians thoughtfully study tables covered with 
•'toys" that answer important questions about time, 
space, labor and materials. The answers spell worth- 
while economies, increased efficiencies, improved 
safety standards — and money in the bank. 

These are factory layout models, complete with 
tiny machines, doll-workmen, bins and benches. 
They show finished production lines as a pile of 



mechanical drawings never can. They are like aerial 
photographs —but photographs that can be altered 
at will as improvements are suggested. 

Some layout models teach merchants in even the 
most remote rural sections how to set up ultra* 
modern retail stores. Others figure in the stream- 
lined selling techniques of companies alive to new 
and progressive ideas. A great city on the West 
Coast puts all proposed traffic and boulevard 
changes through the model test, saving untold sums 
of public and private money. At least one corpora- 
tion has developed an Ingenious method of using 
scale models to help solve time-study and labor- 
control problems. 

Transparent plastic working models of machiner 
reveal as never before the behavior of parts, fuels 
and lubricants. Scientists use models to achieve new 
pinnacles of technological efficiency; students lear 
more from watching them for five minutes tha 
from studying thousands of words of description. 
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Scale rigging 5$ checked at U. S, Steel's shipyard at Kearny, N. J. 
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Tom Thumb models of a factor 
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to Work 



Scale models (sometimes referred to as "visual 
planning equipment") are blueprints gone three- 
dtmensionaL In the process, the difficulties and dis- 
advantages of two-dimensional planning disappear. 
No matter how vast the project, scale models knock 
it down to the size of Lilliput and cast it sharply into 
focus. Executives and engineers — mere human be- 
ings otherwise — become all-seeing Gullivers, with 
a Gulliver's fine sense of proportion. 

Furthermore, scale models lend themselves ad- 
mirably to experimentation. When ''Gulliver" sees 
something out of kilter, he tinkers a bit and corrects 
the error. Tinkering costs little — in a model. It be- 
comes expensive when changes have to be made 
during or after construction of the full-scale 
project. 

During the war, Bendix Aviation's big Scintilla 
Magneto Division experienced a constantly fluctu- 
ating demand for different manufactured units. 
This called for frequent rearrangement of machin- 





loyout ofleri ore studied closely for improved arrangement 
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OLD author Jonathan Swift 
would have a field day if he 
were living now. He'd find 
executives and engineers 
are stealing his thunder in 
the land of make-believe 
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ery and equipment, a continuous state of recon- 
version. There were exasperating delays, occasioned 
by oversights and omissions, not to mention errors 
that crept into blueprints despite the alertness of 
planning engineers. 

These troubles vanished as soon as Scintilla built 
i Tom Thumb version of its plant layout. Problems 
like the correct spacing of machinery, adequate 
aisle widths and proper turning radii for trucks 
shrank to kindergarten simplicity. The job that 
had been a nightmare became almost a pleasure. 

"Models show the results, highlight the pitfalls, 
spotlight the advantages long before the actual 
work gets under way," a Scintilla engineer enthusi- 
astically explained. "No drawings. No measurings. 
Just move the models!" 

Such elaborate factory layouts are often kept on 
a permanent basis. As a result, "model banks" have 
come into being. Westlnghouse Electric maintains 
a model bank at its Pittsburgh headquarters. They 
have "on deposit" a score or more of every kind of 
machine used in the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry and, as new machines are developed, new 
molds are made and new miniatures cast to keep 
the bank up-to-date. 

Planning new factory construction becomes com- 
paratively .simple with layout models, Westlnghouse 
reports. Skilled woodworkers, using two-dimension- 



al drawings, build a M doll house'* factory along the 
general lines required. The model Includes every- 
thing needed in a modern industrial plant: travel- 
ing cranes, machines and the men to run them: all 
scale miniatures drawn from the model bank. 

Then the conferences begin. The miniatures are 
moved about like pieces on a chess board. Sugges- 
tions are solicited from everyone from top executive 
to assistant foreman. Notes are compared. Again 
and again the layout is revised and improved. By 
the time everyone is satisfied, nothing has been left 
to guesswork. 

The "doll house" is then turned over to the con- 
struction department, where it is expanded a thou- 
sandfold—and no "bug" raises its costly head. 

Chemical industry participates 

SCALE models are comparative newcomers in the 
chemical industry. A chemical plant, fundamental- 
ly, is a piece of laboratory apparatus on a huge 
scale. But more than laboratory technicians will be 
concerned with the operation of the completed 
plant, which must be designed to take into account 
the problems of other personnel, especially work- 
men. A main advantage of using scale models in 
chemical plant construction, according to an expert 
at Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, is that the 
men who are actually going to work in and around 
the finished plant and who cannot read blueprints 
are able to offer valuable suggestions. 

"They are often able to point out where a ma- 
chine could be located to better advantage," it is ex- 
plained, "or where a valve should be placed for 
easier operation. In one instance, the model was 
nearly completed when it was decided that there 
would be insufficient passage room around the 
equipment for the operators, and the whole thing 
was rebuilt with the central bay of the building four 
feet wider. This was easy to do in a model. It would 
be virtually impossible to do in the actual building," 
Such models show at a glance the best location 
for pipe runs. Recent Dewey and Almy installations, 
in fact, have used no piping drawings whatever. The 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Q. Is there hope of conquering 




tuberculosis? 



X"V. Indeed thero is! Smop 1900 the yearly 
death rate from tuberculosis has been re- 
duced from over 200 per 100,000 |o under 
40! Many authorities say that by continu- 



ing a well- planned, forceful campaign — 
with public co-operation — deaths from tu- 
berculosis may be almost wiped out in the 
next twenty years. 



Q. What are the important steps 



in this campaign? 



Xi* First; constant effort to find and treat 
more cases in the early stages when the 
disease is easier to control. Second: ade- 
quate treatment for active cases, prefer- 
ably hospital care, which will help to avoid 
infecting others. Third: proper care for 



people who have had tuberculosis, includ- 
ing medical supervision and occupational 
guidance to prevent recurrence. Fourth: a 
drive to eliminate poor health habits and 
conditions which invite tuberculosis. 



Q. Why are periodic examinations 



jAl. Tuberculosis, especially in the early 
stages, often has no symptoms. Its dis- 
covery then depends on a thorough medical 
examination, aided by X-ray. Such exami- 
nations are particularly important among 




so important? 



adults, especially older 
exposed to silica dust, 
groups which have high 
rates. 



persons, workers 
and other special 
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Don't let tuberculosis frighten you 



] 



Today, through modern medical skills , 
most cases of tuberculosis can be con- 
trolled if caught in time. The earlier 
that treatment is started, the better are 
the chances for a prompt and lasting 
cure. 

If you shoirld have tuberculosis, your 
physician will recommend treatment, 
probably in a sanatorium. Once the 
disease is brought under control you 
can usually return to a normal way of 
living, with periodic checkups to make 
sure the disease does not become active 



again. You should faithfully follow your 
doctor's instructions in order to speed 
recovery and maintain good health 
afterward. 

Regular medical examinations pro- 
vide comforting reassurance even if 
you don't have tuberculosis, and sug- 
gest immediate treatment if the disease 
should he detected. For further infor- 
mation about such examinations and 
about the disease itself, ask your phy- 
sician, public health officer, or local 
Tuberculosis Association. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Youremployees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
tuberculosis- Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this ad vertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 



TO VETERANS — If YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSU* ANCE — KEEP (T! 
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On this welding job r a test is being conducted 
to make sure dangerous fumes are drawn off 



To the Health 
of the Worker! 

By HERBERT COREY 

LARGE plants know that it pays to 
guard the worker's health. Others 
are beginning to see the light 




Not only ore old industrial hazards present, 
but new synthetics have brought new hazards 



I HIS AIMS to be a calm report of progress. Free 
of flapdoodle, as wind and weather permit. If it 
were to be written that: 

"Health conditions in American industry are 
ideal—" 

It would be foolish and untrue. If one were to 
write that: 

"Industry ignores the health and safety of its 
employes — " 

That would be silly. Somewhere between the two 
statements is a realistic middle ground. Industrial 
decency and health have improved immensely in 



the past half century. The American workingman 
owes a debt of gratitude to the two world wars. 
That may be unpleasant to admit, but he profited < 
by them. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women are 
employed in the great plants and great industries. 
Every possible protection to their health and phys- 
ical safety is routine. 

Employers have found that this pays in dollars 
and cents — money In the till, 

No doubt their hearts are as big and soft as any 
hearts anywhere. But when they discuss this plant 
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ucilxU aval out... 

■ When you remodel vnur hardware store— inside and out—with 
Pittsburgh ( II is> and Pitu<> Sioie 1 (out Metal, you attract more 
customers, from a wider area, and increase profits. Do as many 
thousands of successful retailers have done: modernize now and 
reap all the rewards that come to a forward-looking merchant, 
Consult an architect for a well-planned, economical design. Our 
Staff will gladly cooperate with you and with him. And, if you desire, 
you can arrange for convenient terms through the Pittsburgh Tune 
Payment Plan. Meanwhile, fill in and ret urn the coupon below for 
your FREE copy of our interesting booklet containing illustrations, 
facts and figures on many "Pittsburgh" modernization jobs. 



YOUR PROFITS SOAR - . . you build 
up your slot* traffic and bring in 
customer* from □ larger area « . 
when you modernize your hard- 
ware store — intide and out — with 
Pittsburgh Glait and Piftto Store 
front Metal. Here's an example of 
"Pittsburgh" remodeling in Wester- 
vide, Ohio. 



RAY WILKIN 



WILKIN SONS 



HALL SMITH 





PITTSBURGH 

STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

>i 13 7 (irunl Building, Pittsburgh ki, fa. 

Without Obligation 6a my part, p ten so send me a FREE enpy of your 
illnstruleit brochure, '"How Eye-Appeal [usJde ami Out -Increases 
Retail Sates." 

Njinur^ . . «.„ „_ . , 

A&A resa , „ 

City. _ Stele 
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protection, they talk in terms of cash and per- 
centages. 

Anyone willing to recognize that human nature 
Ls yet imperfect and more or less groovy will 
acc ept thi.s :is inevitable Reports of the workers 
in the field of industrial hygiene .show that the 
workinpman and woman react in precisely the same 
fashion. Their physical strength Is their working 
capita] Of course they look for jobs in plants which, 
other things being equal, ofTer them the greatest 
protection The cliche is: 

"It is good for their morale." 
But 62 per cent of the potential G0.O0Q.OOQ indus- 
trial workers are in plants employing fewer than 
500 persons. Their protection is sketchy and incom- 
plete for reasons which will be .shown later Thirty 
per cent of the 60,000.000 workers are in plants of 
fewer than 100 employes. Their protection runs 
from sketchy to zero. They accept these conditions 
because they are careless or because they cannot 
help themselves No other jobs may be available 
James G. Townsend, chief of the Industrial 
glene Division of the V, S Public Health Service, 
says: 

"Two thirds of the workers in this country arc 
not provided with full-time or even part-time med- 
ical services at the plant. They depend on their 
private physicians or tfo without/' 

These things are not being said in criticism. A 
process of evolution is at work, Nut so many years 
ago employers and employes were frankly at war 
with each other. The fighting then was on wages 
more than on conditions of employment. Stone- 
cutters resisted in 1H95 the hiring of a nurse to 



Posters put out by the Public Heolth 
Service for use in industrial plants 
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Workers take first aid for granted but have 
been known to be hostile to health programs 



Steps ahead witfito^fleels 
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Alice Sees a New Wonderland 



ITS a wonderland of industrial opportunity 
where new factories are springing up liki* 
magic , , . where all industry is thriving and 
expanding , . . where everything delights the 
heart of an industrialist . . • where the future 
heckous invitingly. 

Is there really such a Wonderland? 

Just ft take a peek** almost anywhere along 



the 8,000 miles of the Southern Railway System 
that ,f Serves the South.'* \ 

Like Alice, you'll discover a new Wonderland 
♦ . . a real industrial wonderland that offers 
greater opportunity ami a heller, l>r i^hlr r tuUur 
for four husiness. 

'Look Ahead — Look South!" 



SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

The Southern Serves the South 
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combat the tuberculosis from 
which they were dying. They 
feared her reports on sick men 
were to be used as a weapon lor 
wage-cutting. The American work- 
ingman still does not take kindly 
to front office benevolence. He is 
iikely to be fiercely self-respecting. 

In one great plant today thou- 
sands of men are employed. Work- 
ing conditions are excellent and 
the company has always been on 
uood terms with the union, Yet 
labor turnover runs unduly high: 

"The old man is too fussy." the 
men say. "He sends nurses around 
to spy on what goes on at home 
None of his damn business what 
the woman gives me to eat." 

Woman led fight 

THE first crusaders for better in- 
dustrial health encountered indif- 
ference as well as open or overt 
hostility. Employers and employes 
alike often looked on them as pub- 
lic enemies. Dr. Alice Hamilton of 
Hull House was one of the first of 
these crusaders. Despite the rather 
general prejudice against women 
in public life when she began her 
work, she was appointed lo many 
posts of national importance and, 
as the crowning honor, was the 
only woman to hold a professor- 
ship on the faculty of Harvard 
Medical School. Her book, "Explor- 
ing the Dangerous Trades," was a 
near-best seller in 1943. She wrote 
of this period: 

"I read everything I could find, 
but it was all German or British or 
Austrian, Dutch, Swiss, even Ital- 
ian or Spanish. Everything but 
American, In my own country in- 
dustrial medicine did not exist. In 
those countries it was a recognized 
branch of the medical science. 
When I talked to my medical 
friends about this strange silence 
I gained the impression that here 
was a subject tainted with social- 
ism or with feminine sentimental- 
ity." 

She made an interesting discov- 
ery. 

It was not the big chiefs but the 
little chiefs who were mostly re- 
sponsible for these conditions. The 
big men were engrossed in ques- 
tions of policy and were so far 
away from the factories that the 
horrifying facts made only a glanc- 
ing impression on them. The little 
chiefs were automatically on the 
defensive. They had, for the most 
part, fought their way up. They 
were familiar with the grim story 
and felt that an inquiry might 
threaten an attack on their own 
competences and jobs. Yet they felt 
that a voluntary revelation of the 



facts to their superiors might — 
probably would— lead to unpleas- 
ant consequences for them. 

The few physicians who gave 
more or less part-time service to 
the men in some of the worst trades 
did not like to see Dr. Alice Hamil- 
ton come around with her probing 
questions. Fortunately for her in- 
quiry. Dr, Hamilton was not only 
an attractive woman but she was 
related by blood. Brahmanism or 
intimate acquaintance to many 
persons of social standing. 

She would interest a wife or a 
sister — sometimes a daughter. In 
that way she gained entrance to 
some of the larger and more heav- 
ily paneled offices. Once within 
she found that, for the most part, 
the big chiefs were horrified and 
sympathetic It may seem incred- 
ible, but it appears that they had 
simply not known what was going 
on, Then they smoothed the way 
for her. When the first World War 
made its demands on American in- 
dustry. Dr. Hamilton and other 
workers in the field of industrial 
hygiene were able to get more 
understanding hearings than ever 
before. 

Also the profit motive— familiar 
demon of one form of thinker- 
began to do its part in improving 
conditions. Employers and em- 
ployes alike found that health in 
the factory paid dividends. 

The first World War, Dr. Hamil- 
ton reported: "Had a beneficial 
effect on* industrial hygiene. If it 
increased the dangers in American 
industry it also aroused the in- 
terest of physicians in industrial 
poisons, and that interest has in- 
creased with the increasing com- 
plexity of methods of manufac- 
ture. The Public Health Service 
entered the field during the war 
(in 1914) and industrial hygiene 
had at last become respectable ' 

TNT code drafted 

EVEN so, the gains were slow in 
some lines. It was not until the war 
was over by five months, in April, 
1919, that government and manu- 
facturers finally agreed upon a 
code for the protection of workers 
handling TNT. 

"Not as strict as the English code, 
not mandatory as it was," but, 
after all, a wall had been broken 
through. During the period be- 
tween the first and second world 
wars interest continued to grow in 
industrial hygiene. Industry began 
to hear of "plant housekeeping.'* 
The phrase is sufficiently descrip- 
tive, perhaps. Industry began to 
keep its premises clean. A man with 
a mop was no longer equal to the 



task, and plant engineering be- 
came a necessity. 

Not many progressive industrial- 
ists would dream today of building 
a new plant until competent en- 
gineers had passed on the plans. 
They not only locate the blowers 
and baffles and other devices need- 
ed to keep the air free from fumes, 
but they arrange the rooms in or- 
der that the most convenience may 
be obtained. 

The larger industries have 
known for a long time that it pays 
in dollars and cents to keep the 
worker healthy and happy and, of 
late, have found that an occasion- 
al break in the current of work — 
maybe time out for a snack or a 
cigarette— is definitely profitable. 
The smaller plants are beginning 
slowly to realize this. 

Profit is involved 

IT HAS been established by in- 
quiries made by the Public Health 
Service, by chambers of commerce, 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and by perhaps a 
score of other public -spirited or- 
ganizations that the education of 
the worker in the hazards of his 
occupation, in home and com- 
munal sanitation, and in attention 
to diet often makes all the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 

Yet the faithful old-style mur- 
derers are still at their trade. 

Not as many workers now have 
their lungs clogged with silica 
dust. The engineers have been at 
work, along with trained indus- 
trial physicians. The scientists 
know now how to keep the killing 
dust away from the men. But it is 
not always kept away. "Phoasy 
jaw"' is a threat wherever men 
work with phosphorus. It is not as 
dangerous as it used to be. Years 
after the English laws were framed 
to protect the workers, American 
match manufacturers made their 
life-saving patents free to the 
whole industry. 

The air in some few plants 
seethes with poisons. There is pro- 
tection against each of them. But 
that protection is not always in- 
voked. Sometimes the manage- 
ment knows that something is 
wrong but does not know what it 
is. In one establishment the work- 
ers in the northwest corner ot a 
large room were continually re- 
porting themselves sick, Yet no 
one in the rest of the room com- 
plained of so much as a sniffle. The 
affected workers offered no ex- 
planation. They came, they 
sneezed, and they lost another 
day's work. The boss set himself 
(Continued on page 95) 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 



HW/4 ^mfoo identifies the world's best- known line of 
business machines* It is introduced as Burroughs 1 long-range, 
far-reaching program of research and product development 
reaches full postwar tempo* Expect the finest in machines, 
in counsel and in service wherever you see this symbol. 

Burroughs 

ADDING « CALCULATING * ACCOUNTING * BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Silence! Brothers at Work 



on tinned from page 4Si 
stitutions. religious groups, even 
governments, have given them 
huge sums, especially in certain 
emergencies when no other organ- 
ization is so well fitted for the relief 
role When Paul Reynaud, as Pre- 
mier of France in 1940,cal!ed on the 
Friends to help 5.000,000 refugees 
fleeing Nazi terrorism, the Inter- 
national Red Cross put 3.000,000 
francs at Quaker disposal. 

The committee is validated by 
The Church World Service and re- 
ceives grants from official agencies 
representing Protestant denom- 
inations. Funds for work in China 
are beinu contributed by United 
Service to China, Inc.; two Finn- 
ish - American relief organizations 
tn this country support A,F.S.C. 
programs in Finland, and at least 
a dozen others channel through 
the Friends contributions for aid 
in Germany. 

The Quakers acknowledge that 
the demands are so vast that only 
governments have adequate re- 
sources to meet the current crisis. 
They maintain, however, that such 
action is not enough by itself. 

"There is also a need." said a re- 
cent Friends' statement, " for small, 
determined, reconciling services of 
sympathy and understanding and 
for the new patterns of coopera- 
tion which resourceful and dedi- 
cated workers can try out in small 
but fresh and direct ways/' 

The American Friends Service 
Committee does not descend on a 
project with battalions 
of volunteers. At the be- 
ginning of the year the 
Friends had only about 
50 workers in Germany, 
29 in China, 23 in Italy, 
21 in France and a few 
each in Austria, Hungary 
and Poland. Altogether 
there were 200 Ameri- 
cans in the overseas ser- 
vice, but some countries, 
such as Sweden, Holland 
and Japan, had only a 
single worker. 

Only 39 per cent of 
those abroad under the 
Quaker banner and 44 
per cent of the foreign 
service star! at home in 
1946 were members of 
the Society. The rest 
represented 17 other re- 
litmus denominations. 

Each volunteer must 
convince staff executives 
that he or she is trained 



for the specific assignment before 
donning the familiar, Quaker-gray 
uniform with the red and black 
star emblem on the left sleeve. The 
Friends adopted it from the coat- 
of-arms of the city of Nancy, 
France, where the British Quakers 
worked among Franco-Prussian 
War victims in 1870. 

Workers with no pay 

ALL overseas workers are volun- 
teers, receiving no pay except ex- 
penses. As a result, Friends prob- 
ably have the lowest overhead of 
any relief organization— about six 
per cent. 

Although again during the past 
war many Quaker youths, on the 
grounds of religious scruples, re- 
fused to take up arms, numerous 
others volunteered. Even before we 
entered the conflict some volun- 
teered to go abroad, drive ambu- 
lances, assume other war chores. 

As a member of the Council of 
Religious Agencies Licensed for 
Operation in Germany { CRALOG ) , 
which is the over-all agency for 
private charity In the American 
Zone of Germany, the A.F.S.C 
works with others in all four occu- 
pation 2ones. In the American 
zone most of its own supplies have 
been used in child-feeding "pools" 
that provide supplementary nour- 
ishment for 70,000 of the neediest 
children in the larger cities. 

Considerate though they may be. 
Friends always insist on the self- 




help approach wherever It can be 
applied. The case of one A,F.S.C. 
worker who noticed the plight of 
townspeople in a village in central 
Italy in 1945 is one example. 

The fighting had flattened most 
of the brick homes. The nearest 
kiln was 30 miles away. After 
studying the situation the A.F.S.C. 
worker called the villagers to- 
gether, said that if they would cut 
wood he would haul it to the kiln 
and exchange it for brick, tile and 
piaster to rehabilitate their dwell- 
ings. 

Eight months later another 
Quaker passed through the village. 
In his next message home, he 
wrote: 

"Houses have begun to rise out 
of the rubble. The unit has grown 
and 300 houses have been repaired, 
accommodating 1,000 persons." 

Truly, the A.F S C has no politi- 
cal ax to grind After rive years of 
war service in China, where 100 
Quaker field workers from several 
Anglo-Saxon nations were cooper- 
ating in the Friends' ambulance 
unit, a committee report revealed: 
"Perhaps the most sensational 
event of the 1946 calendar was the 
bringing to fruition of a dream 
Long cherished— the sending of a 
medical team to work among the 
Communists and thus demonstrate 
the wish to serve the Chinese on 
non-political basis and where ne 
is greatest." 

Among its projects in 15 foreign 
countries last year, the A.F.S.C. 
provided clothing for 1,000 orphan 
children in Russia; contributed 
110 tons of powdered milk, cloth- 
ing, rice, flour and hard candy 
through Licensed Agencies for Re- 
lief in Asia to needy in 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki 
and Tokyo: shipped 1, 
364,878 gross pounds of 
clothing to 13 foreign na- 
tions: cooperated with 
two Jewish and one 
Catholic relief agency in 
Spain to help refugees; 
administered "work 
camps" for young people 
from six countries t 
Europe. 

American Quakers 
have applied the work 
camp pattern, developed 
by the late Swiss pacifls 
and Friend, Pier 
Ceresoie, to scores of 
projects for more than a 
decade. It should be 
pointed out that the 
A. F. S, C. t although 
spending most of 1 
funds and effort abroa 
at present, recognize: 
the social, economic and 
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cial problems at home. When 
ars and reconstructions are over, 
it is expected that the Quakers will 
concentrate on activities In the 
United States. 

Camps for helping others 

THE work camp program can be 
likened to the applied sociology 
courses offered by some colleges 

» and schools for training in social 

* service. 

A typical camp consists of a score 
or so of chaperoned young men 
and women with directors. They 
spend two summer months in a 
community which "has need of 
some facility it cannot achieve for 
itself." 

The students, who pay from $75 
to $100 for the experience— and 
the privilege — of aiding others, live 
cooperatively as they work. The 
project may consist of leveling a 
city lot for a playground, adding 
a lunchroom to a rural school, re- 
decorating a community center, or 
repairing a tenement house. 

The A,F.S.C. is especially inter- 
ested in problems on the inter- 
racial front. In attempting to 
remedy bad situations, the com- 
mittee has inaugurated such proj- 
ects as a specialteed placement 
service through which it has been 
responsible for obtaining oppor- 
tunities of livelihood not tradition- 
ally open to colored people. 

Help for displaced miners 

ONE of the most unusual under- 
takings in the social-industrial 
field was the development of Penn- 
Craft, a self-help cooperative 
housing project for coal miners in 
Fayette County, Pa. Committee 
workers, who first went into this 
area in 1931 to feed children during 
the depression, stayed to work out 
a plan that soon had labor, indus- 
try and social agencies watching 
closely. 

The Quakers had come up with 
an answer — a partial one, at 
least — as to what to do with a min- 
ing population when there is noth- 
ing left to mine. 

This was already beginning to 
happen in Fayette as one bitumin- 
ous vein after another was ex- 
hausted. 

Realizing the need for basic re- 
construction, the committee raised 
funds from several coal companies, 
foundations and private individuals 
to buy 200 acres of nearby farm 
land. The land was divided into 
plots ranging from one to two acres. 
The committee then advanced a 
loan of $2,000 to any miner who 
wished to construct a homestead, 



High Lights in the Canadian Rockies 

LUXURIOUS BANFF 

Lake Louise— Emerald Lake 

Bring your evening clothes or summer flannels, your blue- jeans, your 
swimming suit, your £oJI Ua$ to lhi> land of vacation luxury big)) in the 
heavenly Canadian Rockies. "Rough iT in comforJ . ..spacious iucommo* 
dations, efficient service, din in*:, and dancings 




AT THE LUXURIOUS BANFF SPRINGS HOT II (>i|M-ning Juafc 6), Situated in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies; <:oIf on a mile-high cnm>e; tennis- in sun-uurincd 
mountain air; swimming; Alpine: hiking; trail riding. 




MARVELOUS SIDE TRIPS lo In ealh-taking FACING VICTORIA GLACIER, the glass- 
Lake Louise, deep in the Canadian endured pouJ, warmed In 7b"\ af 
Rockies Enifiald Lake Chalet and Chateau Lake Louise, a mountain 
the Columbia Icefield. manor house. 



Travel hy Canadian Pari fir /rains, 
Reservations: your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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e money to be used only 
chase building material. 

With his small plot, a miner was 
able to grow much of his own food p 
lead a more stable life in spite of 
fluctuations in the mining indus- 
try. Of the 50 families that first 
took advantage of the A.F.S.C. offer 
in 1932, at least eight already have 
paid off their loans, taken on a 20 
year basis. 

Most men still accept work in 
the mines; a few have reached a 
position where they can manage 
without such work. A number of 
i the second generation are staking 
out homesteads just as their par- 
ents did. 

Penn-Crafters now operate a 
small knitting factory, frozen food 
locker, dairy, chicken houses and 
cooperative store. 

The new plan being effected 
will provide homesteaders with ten 
acres of land each, instead of one 
or two. 



Studying foreign relations 



E 



DO YOU HAVE good government in your town? 
Are your elected representatives kept informed of 
the town's needs and desires so they may act intelli- 
gently and efficiently? Or must they work in the 
dark? 

Good government, local, state and national, is 
obtainable- It is within the grasp of those who are 
willing to work for it. An informed, active interest 
in governmental affairs is your responsibility. And 
the place to begin is right in your own neighborhood. 

Your chamber of commerce probably has a better- 
government program underway on which you can 
help. 

I b NO MATTER how good your local chamber officials 
are, they can't do their most effective work without your 
help. Ask them what you can do. Then if you want 
to dig deeper into the possibilities of chamber work, 
read, "Local Chambers, Their Origin and Purpose." 
Write us for a free copy. 



Chatnhnr (if CummcrcR of the 
Unit Status of America 



UNDER its peace section, the 
A.F.S.C. each year conducts con- 
ferences dealing with foreign rela- 
tions in more than 300 cities. In the 
summer it provides 12 interna- 
tional institutes, lasting ten days 
each, in which experts talk to 
teachers, ministers and other com- 
munity leaders, advising them on 
international affairs. 

Similar institutes are held ex- 
clusively for college and high 
school students. 

For some 250 foreign student 
now studying in the U. S., but ex- 
pecting to return to their respec- 
tive countries, the Friends this 
summer will conduct five seminars 
in various parts of the country. 

Meanwhile, the Quakers con- 
tinue to push for internatiora 
Kood will by conducting forums 
explaining the hopes of the Unitec 
Nations Organization and how it 
can be made effective. Although 
they would disdain the title of 
' lobbyists, 1 ' some committee mem- 
bers visit Washington and have nc 
hesitancy in appearing befor 
congressional committees or but- 
ton-holing legislators regarding 
legislation concerning war and 
peace. 

For all their abhorrence of dis- 
sension, it is a fact that the Society 
of Friends is divided theologically 
into several groups. On many sub- 
jects these groups fall to see eye- 
to-eye, but helping others is not 
one of them. 

All branches of Friends stand 
shoulder to shoulder under the 
slogan. "It is better to light a can- 
dle than to curse the darkness." 
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The Policy Bttck vf the Pvlicy — Our way of doing business 
[Jut makes your interests our first cunsiJcMtion 



How often we envy the peaceful, untroubled .sleep of 
a little child! Yet many of our daily worries can be 
banished by protection as simple and effective as a child's 
snug blanket. 

Hardware Mutuals "'Program Plan'' brings the peace 
of mind that goes with safe insurance protec- 
tion, without costly duplication. With the expert 
advice of our specially trained representatives, 
it streamlines jour insurance to provide the 
best values in business, automobile and home 
coverage. And the policy back of the policy 
assures many other benefits in savings and 
plus-service. 

Hardware Mutuals policyholders have re- 



ceived dividend savings totalling over $ 100,000,000. 00 
since organization — made possible by capable manage- 
ment and the careful selection of risks, Write today for 
our free "Household Inventory Booklet." Licensed in 
every state— orlices cuast to coast*. 



Nqn- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINFSS . . , AUTOMOHILE , . . HOMF 

Hardware Mutuals 

FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 



H*rdw*rr Hemlert Mutunt Ftrr Iniunincr &\mf**y. flame Office Sitvem Pvtnt. Wit (ami* 
Mutn+i Implement mint Haniuwr ttmnxnec C#mp+ny, Home Oflift- Oivmiann*. Mtuneiot* 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

H»mr Offiit. SftVW* fiun/, t\ in , i im 
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Send today for FREE hook 
on **Credit Loss Control" 



LOOK AT YOU* STATEMENT. What will happen to your n - 
<vi\ aides . , . if business failures ami credit l< >ssrs ontl inue to climb? 
Since \ -J Day credit losses have climbed rapidly . . . following I he 
sain*- basic pattern that appeared af (it World War i. Arid in (hat 
I h-i ii kI of readjustment, current liabilities of failures jumped to 
55!V ; of I he l l M ( > total in ju>l hv<. y» ai>! V. one knows how far 
the presenl trend will go ♦ . . but you can t>e certain I ha I you will 
not suller from credit worries or loss, if you have American < J edit. 
Insurance. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in o\ er I .VJ lines * if business carry 
American Credit Insurance. , irhkhGUAB WTKKS l\\\ MENT 
of your accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays ymi when 
your customers can t. 

"Credit Loss Control*' . , . a timely book for executives . . . may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business , . . in 
the months and years of uncertainly and change thai lie ahead. 
This book charts the rise in business failures after World Wat 1 
. . . presents actual credit history and credit loss cases . . . and 
shows how you can safeguard your accounts receivable and your 
profits. Kor a free copy, address American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, l>epl. II, Baltimore 2. Maryland. 



American 
I retlil Insurance 

pays |f off irhvn 
yaur euHtom**rH van V 
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Timber for 
100 Years 

A COOPERATIVE agreement be- 
tween the Simpson Logging Com- 
pany and the United States Forest 
Service virtually assures steady 
employment for the next century 
to workers of two small Pacific 
Northwest towns, Shelton and 
McCleary. Wash. — both of which 
He within the company's operating 
area. 

The contract, which runs until 
Dec. 31, 2046, is the first to be 
signed under the terms of Public 
Law 273, enacted by Congress on 
March 29, 1944, and known as the 
Cooperative Sustained Yield For- 
est Law 

While many months were, re- 
quired to work out the mass of de- 
tail which seeks to cover the Kill- 
predictable contingencies of the 
next century, the basic idea of the 
agreement is simple. 

Sustained yield of lumber 

THE logging company owns 160.- 
000 acres of forest land, now sup- 
porting a vigorous young stand of 
second -gene rat ion trees. These 
trees, for the most part, will not 
become marketable for about 50 
years. 

Adjacent to these private hold- 
ings is the Olympic National Park 
which is rich in timber ready for 
cutting More than 110.000 acres of 
this public land will sustain the 
Simpson operations for 50 years. 
By the time the government tim- 
ber is cut, the private stands will 
be ready for cutting. 

Add the two together— govern- 
ment and private timber — -and you 
have raw material for 100 years 
of sustained-yield operations. 

Public Law 273 contemplates a 
partnership between industry and 
Government through the joint 
management, under strict and 
i binding terms, of both private and 
1 government timberlands. Industry 
submits its own lands to stringent 
! provisions for management. In re 
turn it gains exclusive right to 
purchase government timber at an 
appraised price, rather than by 
competitive bidding. 

Thus armed with the certainty 
of a continuing supply of timber, 
barring catastrophe, the industry 
is able to plan far ahead, make 
investments in plant and ma- 
chinery and effect economic use of 
raw materials. 

Essentially, the Simpson Com- 
pany has placed its 160,000 acres 
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der government direction. Its 
te and manner of cutting, meth- 
of fixe control, planting of new 
stocks where needed and many 
other activities are within the 
scope of the agreement. The com- 
pany must also maintain within 
the cooperating area manufactur- 
ing capacity sufficient to process 
at least 80 per cent of ail forest 
products removed from both gov- 
ernment and company lands. The 
finai arbiter of moot questions is 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is planned that the company's 
integrated program of manufac- 
ture wiil use up to 25 per cent more 
raw materials from each tree, and 
employ about 25 per cent more 
man-hours in doing so than to- 
day's average in the area, 

Though such a contract implies 
monopoly within the area it cov- 
ers, Congress has decided that the 
benefits outweigh this objection. 
The Government owns some 231.- 
000,000,000 board feet of timber in 
western Oregon and Washington, 
less than a fiftieth of which is in- 
cluded in the Shelton contract. 
While other similar projects doubt- 
less will be instituted, it is au- 
thoritatively contemplated that 
only about 20 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment's total timber can be ulti- 
mately included in such contracts. 
The rest will remain open to com- 
petitive bidding. 

Effects are notion wide 

BECAUSE most national forests 
are in the West, it follows that most 
advances in this new concept of 
industry-Government cooperation 
will be made in that area. Actually, 
the effect of such arrangements is 
expected to circle far beyond the 
properties of the companies con- 
cerned. Steady markets will create 
benefits for every forest operator 
and woodland owner within eco- 
nomic bounds. Examples of out- 
standing forest practice and wood 
utilization are expected to influence 
the entire industry, even in areas 
far removed from the locale of con- 
tracted properties. 

No one contends that coopera- 
tive sustained yield will solve 
America's or even the West's forest 
problems, At best it can only help, 
say the foresters. To get all forest 
land under this type of manage- 
ment and into reasonably full pro- 
duction is a task of vast size. Better 
utilization, the growth of the pri- 
vate tree farm movement, con- 
stantly Improving forest practices 
and a greater reliance on the for- 
estry profession are steps in the 
march toward a permanent timber 
economy in the nation. 




Open for business 

... 21 hours a day! 

Every minute of the day, the 'yellow pages' are ready 
with buying information... for users of the more than 
24,000,000 Classified Telephone Directories through- 
out the Nation.,, among them shoppers who are seek- 
ing your branded product. 

Trade Mark Service in the 'yellow pages' readily 
identifies your product with your dealers...tclls shop- 
pers "where to buy it" at the time they're ready to 
buy. You can buy Trade Mark Service (displaying your 
trade-mark and brand name over your dealers* listings) 
in one or all of the 1600 direc lories cover- 
ing the country from coast to coast. 

It's an effective way of bringing your 
dealers and your prospects together. 

For further information^ call your 
local telephone business office* 
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Rent Yourself 
A Painting 

By PETER J. WH ELI HAN 



■ OR more than 40 years H, Leonard Simmons has 
divided his time between operating a fur business 
and acquiring one of the largest private art col- 
lections in the country. So deep-rooted is his love 
for fine paintings that more than one young artist 
has been financed along the road to success. 

And, just as some fathers open bank accounts for 
their offspring, Mr. Simmons started art collections 
for his daughters, Ruth and Eleanor. By the time 
the girls were in their teens they, too, were con- 
noisseurs. Soon their collections reached such size 
that storage alone became a problem. 

Today the family is making art history. Under 
the name of the New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings, Ruth and Eleanor are enabling almost 
anyone to enjoy fine paintings right In his own 
home. There are some 1,400 paintings from which 
to choose — small still lifes to massive scenes. Ren- 
tals are reasonable — from S3 a month for the works 
of rising young moderns to $72 for an 18th or 19th 



FOR a modest rental fee, the works of 
young and old masters can now be en- 
joyed in the privacy of your own home 



century masterpiece. Both "old and young masters'* 
are offered on a roster which includes such names as 
Ryder* Cassis, Degas, Lawson and Klonis. 

It had long been Mr. Simmons 1 lament that art 
comes too high, that too few people could afford a 
good painting. So when his daughters proposed to 
make their treasures available to the public, he 
endorsed the plan heartily, 

However, it was agreed that the library must pay 
its own way. As an economy measure the girls con- 
verted the basement of their father's Manhatta 
fur store into a place which now looks like a win; 
of the Metropolitan Art Gallery. This illusion 
damaged only when a porter brushes through wit 
an armful of furs from the storage vaults for dad's 
customers upstairs. 
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Paintings for many uses 

THE library's list of clients is a cross section of 
New York's social and economic levels. Dowagers 
call on the library to dress up rooms for special dir 
ner parties. A bakery truck driver appears ever 
month and carries away a painting which he at- 
tempts to duplicate on his own canvas. A cab driver 
rents inexpensive pieces to please his wife. 

Several physicians and dentists change paintings 
in their waiting rooms every three months. A com- 
mercial photographer rents paintings for back- 
grounds. A psychiatrist makes careful, regular 
selections for his consultation room. And stores rent 
many pieces for special window displays. 

The Circulating Library has clients in San Fran- 
cisco, and as far away as Rio de Janeiro. The sisters 
are now talking about opening a branch on the 
Pacific coast and possibly one in Chicago. Profits 
are being used for purchase of additional paintings 
with that end in view. 

"Most of our clients are the I don't know a thing 
about art, but I know what I like' type/' says Ruth. 
"At first we thought we would try to advise people, 
but we soon learned there is an instinctive taste and 
j udgment in most people. Now we let them go ahead 
and make their own selections. Practically all of 
them act on a good sound basis." 

The sisters believe that people must live with 
their paintings before they can appreciate them, 
That's why the rental period extends up to one year. 
If a client wants a painting for keeps, he can buy 
it, the total rent being applied to the purchase price 

The paintings range in value up to $7,500. The 
monthly rental is roughly one per cent of the value. 
Each item is insured, but since the library was 
founded a year ago not a single picture has been 
returned damaged. 

To rent a painting, a client must supply almost 
the same type of references as a department store 
requires. The applicant's social or economic status 
is secondary. A real love of art. plus reasonable evi- 
dence of responsibility, is the best recommendation. 

Recently an elderly woman smiled through her 
tears as she scraped from her purse $3.50 for a land- 
scape she had long admired. "That's the kind 
customer we like/' said the sisters. 
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"What is all knowledge ... but recorded experience? "-carlyle 




Why some things get better all the time 



Health, strength and ses) for life— of youngsters, of work- 
ers, oi all ol us— depend on Ebo& Food produced h\ die mil- 
lions of tons yearly. And eaclj year our farmers have rftatts 

efjieiettf wenns t«> do thru tremendous job. 

The modern fanner has a tractor, a truck, and uses 
specialized laim tonl- all nith parts, made mncasiii^h of 
aUOV^tOUghcned Steels and ni plasties, lor sturdier, more 
eflieienl sen ice. J lis milking machine has parts ol tost* 
i . -Maui Btainlesa steel. Chemical!) Fortified feedb grow 

healthier liwstneL \m chemical spra\s protect his < ' r« i j «s 
from inserts and plant diseases. Ami imprmed tcrlili/eis 
restore \iial elements to his soil 

r mm cate oi the hlc«i : \ in*! soil to precious hajreat, the 
farmer's means foi loud prndurtinn are stradih Improving 
* ♦ . because into these means »u better flrittl better materials. 



Proiluriiifi hettvr tritttrrials for the use of seirnee tint! 
industry autt the heiteftt of munLintt is the utoi of I \tt*.\ 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularl) in the fields of science and engineering Wbdk- 

inji VTItb extremes Qtjf Ileal ami cold t'nvpientK 03 high as 
6000 i p i a- Inn as 300° below /em. I ahrenheil and n ith 
\acuums and great pressures, i nils of UCC BOW sepal ale 
or combine ncarlv one-half of tin* mam elements of the 
earth. 

Union Carbide 

AJTD CAJZtfOJT COJRJ^OMArTO^Y 

i» KAST 4 3 NO STRF.F.T VOHK IT, N Y. 



Prtnlutt* of UividotU antl f nit* include* 

Limh i »\\ ra s • f'ai >t tri.vvr. Ac* rvi i m • PykoiaaCas • HakfItie. Km: sc. Viwon, un \iwmh I'i 

AUIHIIN I' I M I'KOI'il S • I'VlKKMrt HaMIUCIUS * S 0 I > A I If R 1 1 K ♦ \ \ I I ■ i S M I \ k I u j \ •> 



P*tarosr: and Tkj k AmUrm/is 



tu.i i komi r Auo\ ^ and MtTAU ■ Hwms sinuir Alluvs * Svnnli ik OftGAKtC ClttMiCAXJ 



Ford »otor 




Company 

De ar Sirs: re »rKabl. 

you of the re TruC Ks. 1 
I want to teH S rroo Ford ig29 _ 
service I M"Jj Tru0 * owner " n mv . 

and I oa *,\™ all '« und " ha« been 
the soiob 1 Usfa ctory than 
BU ch »ore sa flee t. 

instance, has 
, Ford Truck, for u du3t and 
0ld /he a vy loads of «g ^ m 

hau led hea y 0 ver roads ™ d 
sl abs for f w0 uld have bal* tM 

other trucks and lMt 

» ttBla i a oKraU»* ^V^no other true, 

a /a e n »atoh y Ford for the 3 
trucks. t lonS er. 

i that Ford Trucks i >y 
j found out tha 1 want to P ^ 

n r for * ^Sf^? ? no * 

Tr-ks f to replace t-J^ 19S 4 Ford 



Sincerely* 



The Record Shows If . . . FORD TKUOCS LAST LONGER I 

Late*1 1946 regi*trofion* *how that more than holf of all Ford Truck, 
in ate art over 9 year* old . . . o«d of alt truck* 14 year* old or older 
in u*e today, more ore Ford Truck* then all other make* combined- 

Only Ford Give* You AH Those Long-life Feature*! 
Fomoui V-B Or SIX engine • Flightlight 4-ring, oit*cv.rtg pi*tont • 
precision r y pe engine bearing* • W -Hoofing o*le* in half -ton model*, 
full-floating in a M other* • big broke* with long-life ca*t drum »urfoe** * 
more than fiffy *uth endurance feature* in all' See yowr Ford Dealerl 



MORI *QUf* TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 



203 Years "With Bells On" 



(Continued from page 50) 
now accounts for much of the busi- 
ness. 

By 1851 the store had grown to 
be a three-story brick structure In 
it were combined the hardware 
store, iiCOUntlng rooms, upper floor 
dwelling accommodations and a 
twcf-store warehouse which had 
been built at the rear. 

Two Steinman clerks, Charles F. 
Rengier and Isaac Diller, became 
partners in 1860 and for a time the 
company was known as Steinman, 
Rengier and Diller, The latter two 
left after a time, however, and 
went into business for themselves. 

An idea of the value of com- 
modities against the worth of labor 
in the earliest days of the arm 
could be measured in some of the 
transactions. A cow was used to 
erase an old bill, being exchanged 
for four pounds, A schoolmaster 
settled his bill for hardware by 
schooling the three sons of an iron- 
store keeper, while a tailor paid his 



Nails were made by hand and the 
assistant smith seemed to be an 
important part of the store's ac- 
tivities. One such individual need- 
ed liquid sustenance to keep him 
at work. The store had the sus- 
tenance; it did a thriving business 
in hard liquor as well as hardware. 

Daily, the smith was charged 
with drinks of whisky, rum, cor- 
dials, beer and ,4 syder/' His actual 
wages for 20 months were hard to 
determine, for two successive led- 
ger items for May 29, 1762, are re- 
corded thus: "Rec'd from Philip 
Knight by his working for me to 
this day by burn'g Coals and Smith 
work, from Oct 6 P 1760 to this day 
— 30 pounds," The following entry 
says, "Philip Knight, D'r to cash 
paid him this day. three pounds 
five shillings/' 

How much was taken out for his 
trade was not shown, but records 
reveal that a "nip" of punch was 
nine pence; a quart of beer, four 
pence; one-half gill of whisky, 




Steinman's went in 
for advertising even 
in the days of 1 796 



two pence; a pint of wine, two 
ithlUlngff; while a bowl of "shan- 
garee," which seemed to be a 
specialty of the house, two shil 

tihg*. 

Shangaree, or "sangarce" was a 
popular refreshment of the times 
and once in a while is still pre- 
pared. It is made by adding three 
parts of Madeira wine to one part 
of water and lemon Juice, a taste 
of sugar and dash of nutmeg, 

Prices were in pounds 

NEW articles were comparatively 
expensive while repair was rather 
cheap. An ax, in Steinman's baby 
years, cost eight or nine shillings; 
fire tongs, seven shillings; brass 
ladles, Ave shillings, Today, in the 
same store, an axe costs $1.95. 

There is little to tell how shil- 
lings and the present 25 cent piece 
would compare with 1761, but 50 
years later, in 1811, records show 
the costs In dollars and cents noted 
alongside the pounds, shillings and 
pence. For instance, a stove is list- 
ed: nine pounds ($24) and one 
apple Millie, complete, nine 
pounds, seven s. 6p. ($25). 

The 1811 version of the English 
pound had an equivalent value of 
$2.67, but with seven shillings six 
pence equaling a dollar. Taking the 
comparable value at its face, a 
shilling would have been worth 
roughly 13*/2 cents. 
So, giving a little and taking a 



bill of three pounds seven and six* 
pence with a "blue broadcloth bigg 
coat/' 

Another interesting sidelight 
was the use of lotteries, which had 
the backing of the community. A 
ledger entry shows that Thomas 
Doyle, a hatter, purchased two 
tickets from the store, obtaining 
credit for two pounds ten shillings 
by supplying a "white hatte and a 
ribon for my wife." 

Another notation says the lot- 
tery was for "building ye Presby- 
terian Meet'g House in Lancaster/' 
Another was operated to get funds 
to build a bridge. 



Samuel B* Smith, now secretory of the store, looks over the 
old ledgers which he saved from burning many years ago 
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little, when two gallons of varnisl 
were listed at 18 shillings nine 
pence, it would cost $2.47. Two 
paint brushes could be bought for 
1 1 shillings, or $1.50. not too far off 
today s price. A wood saw Is listed 
at 13 shilling l f 2 Pt + nce t about 
$1.77. 

The Cones toga wagon played 
such a role in Steinman's history 
that its use today as a trademark 
is peculiarly fitting. Lancaster 
bounty Jolk claim the origin of the 
tcpression "with bells on" goes 
Dack to the days of the Conestoga 
wagon and Its drivers. The deep sag 
of the wagon was designed to throw 
the weight of a load toward the 
center on rough roads, taut it did 
not always work. The unfortunate 
teamster who became mired was 
expected to pay his rescuer with a 
set of the brass bells which hung 
in an arch over the hames of each 
of the six horses. 

A teamster was deemed superior 
when he arrived at his destination 
"with bells on." Losing the bells 
was something to avoid because 
Steinman's records show that in 
1761, 30 bells cost more than four 
pounds. 

In a center for farming 

LANCASTER lies at the hub of one 
of the richest agricultural sections 
in the United States. The region is 
one of the centers for the several 
sects of "plain people"; the Amish t 
Mennonites and Dunkards. whose 
chief occupation is farming. 

The Amish, m particular, are 
trood customers of Steinman's. 
Members oi this sect, by its tenets, 
do not use machinery, doing all 
work by hand. Refusing 
to drive automobiles or 
tractors, horses are their 
mainstay, and since 
horses need shoes, Stein - 
man's still sells horse- 
shoes, one of the few 
stores in the east to do 
so at retail. 

For the convenience 
of the Amish. and not. 
merely to get the shoes 
out of sight in the mod- 
ern store, the shoes are 
sold in the rear of the 
establishment. There 
these shy people may 
enter by a door near 
where they park their 
distinctive horse and 
buggy rigs. 

They and other farm- 
ers are sure to show up 
on a rainy day. While 
business generally falls 
olT in most stores during 
stormy weather, Stein- 



mans gets ready for a busier day, 
as farmers take this time to catch 
up on their shopping. 

Not only has Steinman's per- 
petuated a lot of old customs, but 
it also has aided in shattering a 
few that were a curb to good busi- 
ness practice. Sam Smith had a 
part in several of these business 
changes. 

One of the customs that was 
severed was peculiar, apparently, 
to Lancaster. Once a year one day 
was observed as Settlement Day 
On April 1 citizens and farmers for 
miles around would come in to 
stores where they had dealt on 
"tick" all year, and pay what they 
owed. 

After experiencing several of 
these days. Smith, by then a book- 
keeper, wondered why stores had 
to pay their bills on time, yet per- 
mitted customers to have credit for 
a year. 

He went to his uncle, a biark- 
smith, and a good customer. He 
asked : 

'Uncle Cyrus, why can't you pay 
us what you owe without waiting 
until Settlement Day, when your 
bill will be bigger than ever?" 

Cyrus demurred at such an un- 
heard-of thing. Smith talked to 
several other store owners and it 
was agreed an effort should be 
made to break up the practice. 
Cyrus, for one, paid and the idea 
spread The store soon went on a 
cash basis. 

The payroll system then in vogue 
also came in for an overhauling, 
although once it acted to Smith's 
benefit— he gave himself a pay 
raise which he had already col- 
lected for a year. 





"Read that last paragraph back to me" 



When pay day rolled around on 
Saturday, he went to the treasurer 
and received his $3. He noticed, 
however, that one of the other boys 
merely asked for and received $10, 
although his salary was more in 
line with Smith's. 

Obtaining a raise 



HE SOON learned that one could 
go to the treasurer and get any rea- 
sonable amount of money he want- 
ed, to be charged to him at the end 
of the year. 

At that time employes were told 
how much they owed— and at the 
same time, how much their weekly 
pay had been for the year past- At 
the end of the first year, young 
Smith decided that he was worth 
$5 a week. He asked the treasurer 
for S5 every week. 

At the end of the year the treas- 
urer told him he had earned 54 a 
week for the past 12 months. And. 
oh, yes. he owed the company $52. 
Smith argued that he was worth 
$5, and won his point. 

When he had advanced to the 
stage where his ideas bore weight, 
he advocated doing away with such 
a slipshod method and a cash pay- 
toll was put into effect. 

Smith's early love of a practical 
joke once led to a change in the 
habits of the then owner of the 
store, George Steinman. 

The joke took place about 1892. 
One of Smith's duties was to go 
daily to a nearby tobacco store and 
purchase a quarter pound of snuff. 

This day he stopped in a drug- 
store to see the clerk, who inquired, 
"Sam, do you have a cold' r " Al- 
though denying that he had. Smith 
accepted a pinch of a 
white powder and 
sniffed it. He began to 
sneeze and continued 
for about ten minutes. 

The next day he 
bought the usual quar- 
ter pound of snuff and 
also a small amount of 
"Schnupfpuiver." as it 
was marked in German 
script on the box, He 
mixed a portion of the 
two. and filled the store 
snuff box. 

Steinman was the first 
snuffer and almost tore 
himself loose from his 
suspenders with parox- 
ysms of sneezing. Stein- 
man immediately or 
dered the offending stuff 
thrown away and swore 
off snuff. 

As a result of business 
differences with the last 
of the Steinman family. 
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Smith once was out of a job for the 
first time In 23 years. His unem- 
ployment lasted two days. Smith 
was taken back as a partner upon 
the purchase of the business by 
Sylvester Z, Moore, Lancaster at- 
torney, and several friends. 

Moore became president; Smith, 
secretary, and Scott W. Baker, 
treasurer, with Elias GrofT, Jr., a 
member of the board. Only Smith 
was active in the business at the 
time. 

A common interest in choir sing- 
ing helped bring together the new 
partners. Moore was organist and 
choir director of St. Paul's Re- 
formed Church and among mem- 
bers were Smith, bass soloist, and 
Baker, who also sang in the bass 
section. 

The present Steinman president, 
Adam Z. Moore, was a New York 
accountant when offered the job 
of manager of the local Kirk John- 
son music store, then owned by his 
father-in-law. The store was 
founded in 1884 and was purchased 
by the Steinman company in 1921. 
Adam Moore was elected to the 
Steinman board of directors. He 
became president upon the death 
of his brother, Sylvester, in 1928. 

Partners are conservative 

THE people of Lancaster for the 
most part are quiet, cautious and 
conservative, and the present part- 
ners of Steinman's are no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Adam Moore puts it this way: 

"We don't gamble on a quick kill- 
ing at the expense of safety. We 
don't enter into any price wars, but 
depend on our policy of better 
grade products to take care of our 
volume. Most of our items are of 
high quality, bought from nation- 
ally known companies, some of 
whom we've dealt with for more 
than 100 years/' 

Today the company still owns 
the old store site, three warehouse 
buildings, and three other proper- 
ties, two near the hardware store, 

"About 12 years ago/ 1 says Mr. 
Moore, u we brought in three 
youngsters who we felt were par- 
ticularly well qualified to develop 
into good hardware merchants. 
We have trained them in practical- 
ly every phase of the business, and 
when the time comes they will be 
able to step into executive posi- 
tions in our organization and carry 
on the work without disruption." 

Mr, Moore has a 16 year old son, 
now at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
who is planning to study business 
administration in college, and who 
on graduation expects to join the 
company. 



Calling the Caboose 

on a Santa Fe Freight Train 

Radio Telephone Communication helps eliminate delays 
in shipping freight 



THE ENGINEER IN HIS CAB ha* 
o dual check — vocol and mval 
— on hi* inslrucHonj. Radio equip- 
ment includes a telephone hand- 
set, loudspeaker, low-powered 
transmitter, receiver ond power 
supply In both cob and caboose. 




During the war, an ultra-high fre- 
quency 2 -way radio system enabled 
a piiot to communicate with his base 
or aircraft carrier. 

This same type radio system is 
being installed on Santa Fe freight 
trains to provide a means of direct 
voice communication between engi- 
neer in cab and conductor in caboose, 
and between yardmaster and switch- 
ing crews. 

Better Service 

It means more expeditious handling 
of trains. Conductors can give "emer- 
gency Stop orders" without setting; 
of the emergency brakes and the risk 



of a hreak-in-two of the train and 
resultant delay. 

For instance, a stop to check a sus- 
pected "hot box" or other defect 
needing attention can be hand fed in 
three to five minutes instead of twenty 
to thirty minutes. 

Another Reason for 
"Santa Fe— all the way" 

This is only one of the many im- 
provements Santa Fe is installing to 
expedite yard service and freight 
handling. It's another reason for 
"Santa Fe— all the way" that is help- 
ing to provide better "on-time" han- 
dling of your freight shipments. 




THE FREIGHT CONDUCTOR IN 
TH£ CABOOSE colli the engineer 
in the cab. Transmission in all 
weather over desert ond moun- 
tains and under bridges and 
power lines is highly satisfactory. 



Santa Fe 

n w 



SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 

Serving the West and Southwest 
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Columbus Would Be Disgusted 



nee oil was discovered here 

pplng in advance saves costly 
?s, civil engineers point out, 
oomis, formerly chief en- 
neer of the Wabash Railroad, 
ed to tell how he looked at just 
one contour map and changed the 
route of a rail line, saving $85,000 
But this is only chicken feed com- 
pared with what America's rail- 
roads say they could have put in 
the savings bank had topographi- 
cal maps been available when the 
roadbeds were laid out 

g 



Huge saving possible 



\CCORDlNG 
gineers, curves ar 
have been reduce 
where the year's 



to their 



civil en- 
I grades could 
to the point 
operating ex- 



penses would be $28,000,000 less 
than they are today. These same 
engineers recently put their slide 
rules together and figured that the 
railroads would have saved $100.- 
000.000 on preliminary sur- 
veys if the Geological Sur- 
vey could have done its 
mapping first. 

Good contour maps 
saved New York City hun- 
dreds of thousands of dol- 
lars when it ran aqueducts 
to the Catskill Mountains 
to increase its water sup- 
ply. 

On the other side of the 
picture, the Winston- 
Salem industrial area in 
North Carolina lost $10,- 
000.000 worth of new indus- 
tries when it could not pro- 
vide contour maps to give 
prospective manufacturers 
the facts about new sites 
they were considering. 

In choosing plant sites, indus- 
trial engineers enlarge the contour 
maps to construction scale Then 
model buildings made of heavy pa- 
per are shifted around until they 
fit the terrain with the least possi- 
ble excavation. The maps help the 
planners lay out housing and cal- 
culate problems of drainage, water 
supply, sewage disposal and access 
to highways. 

Engineers figure that topo- 
graphic maps save 70 per cent on 
preliminary surveys and usual- 
ly guarantee a big saving in terms 
of proper choice of site On an in- 
stry-wide basis, this has been 



translated into an estimated an- 
nual saving of $150,000,000 

Federal and state highway offi- 
cials want contour maps so they 
can pick out the shortest and most 
level routes, plot bridge sites and 
plan drainage In 1938, U S high- 
way construction cost $500,000,000 
Surveys took close to $50,000,000. 
Highway engineers say prelimi- 
nary contour map coverage would 
have saved an estimated $37,500 - 
000 on surveys that year Further, 
they figure that such maps would 
have cut construction costs $60,- 
000.000 

From the list of requests, it ap- 
pears that about everybody uses 
contour maps at some time or other 
— home builders, foresters, farm- 
ers, city planners, not to mention 
fishermen, hunters, hikers and 
tourists 

But the nearest thing to a com- 
mand performance comes from the 
War Department, which has put 
in a request for the mapping of 
1,620,000 square miles in the next 
20 years. Never again, said Secre- 
tary of War Patterson, must we be 



ings that pi 
makes possible 
savings on hi 
construction 
$2,000,000, 
they add 
ings cale 



e They estimate that 
ighway surveys and 
would total some 
in 20 years To this 
sible industrial sav- 
ed at $3,000,000,000 



300 savings in Just 




'In behalf of the doss of 47 I accept 
the world and its responsibilities** 



caught by an attack without ade- 
quate maps The last time the War 
Department spent $5,500,000 in two 
years in a stopgap program which, 
because of its haste, produced only 
an inferior product. 

To meet new demands, the Sur- 
vey has set up a 20 year program 
to finish mapping the United 
States and its possessions. With 
only a fourth of the country cov- 
ered, 2,700,000 square miles are left 
to go. To get the job done, the Sur- 
vey will ask Congress for about 
$400,000,000. 

On the face of it, $400,000,000 
may seem like a lot of money, but 



Funds needed for mapping 

WITH things as they are now, It 
might look as though the Survey 
had been asleep at the switch. Not 
so. Since 1923. it has been arguing 
with the legislators for ft chance to 
map the country Enabling legisla- 
tion has been passed, but funds 
have been pinched off If the mon- 
ey is doled out at the rate of the 
past few years, says the Survey s 
planning department, it will take 
the United States 100 years to get 
ttl picture taken. 

Yet, on an average of only $450,- 
000 a year since 1880, the Survey 
has built up a mapping organiza- 
tion that stands supreme today 
Topographic maps have meant 
more to other countries, and 
they've made more of 
them, but now these coun- 
tries are sending missions 
to study our advanced 
methods. 

The topographic branch 
goes back nearly TO years, 
to the days of running a 
traverse with equipment 
carried on mule bark. Its 
first survey parties marked 
off distances with a rag tied 
to a buggy wheel and mea- 
sured the mountains by 
hand with a plane table 
and transit. Now the topog- 
raphers practically bring 
their landscape into the 
laboratory and measure it 
by machinery. 
Most of the maps today 
are made from aerial photographs 
which the topographic branch buys 
from commercial specialists who 
operate their own aircraft. These 
specialists handle all picture-tak- 
ing chores up to and Including the 
delivery of a photo of old mother 
earth on a large roll of film divided 
into negatives nine inches square.' 

Using any local sketch map 
available, the photographer lays 
out his territory. Let's say, for pur- 
poses of Identification, that this 
time it's what is commonly known 
as a 15 minute quadrangle — that 
is. a rectangle of land running 
about 17 miles north and south and 
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Efficient protection for 
every product you package 



Whatever your product , . . wher- 
ever you send it . , , strong, cush- 
iony KitoPAK* gives it the finest 
protection. Whether the item 
shipped is delicate as glass or as 
tough as steel, KlMPAK safeguards 
its trip to marker surely and eco- 
nomically. For chere are specifica- 
tions of Kim pa K to meet all re- 
quirements of the Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging — 
Blocking and Bracing , * . Flotation 
Packaging . . . Absorbent Packag- 
ing . , . and Surface Protection, 
KlMPAK is an interior packag- 
ing material that's resilient . , , 
feather-light . . . flexible as a 
woolen blanket. Tr can be made 
liquid absorbent or liquid re- 



pellent. Is shock-absorbent, chem- 
ically neutral, soft, and grit*free. 
Available in a wide variety of 
forms from pads to rolls, designed 
to make your product- packaging 
an easy, low-cost operation- 
Learn how the remarkable ad- 
vantages of kimpak can work 
profitably for you. Phone your 
local distributor today. Or write 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Creped Wadding Div., Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 

We are producing alt the Kimpak 
Creped Wadding we possibly can, 
hut due to the great demand, your 
distributor may have some diffuuhy 
in supplying you immediately* 






SURFACE PROTECTION — Builder's Hardware 
Photo tQurlety Yale and Towne Mfg. Co, 




ABSORBENT PACKAGING — Angotturo Bitter* 
Photo courtesy Angostura- Wupperman Corp. 




FLOTATION PACKAGING— T-1 Bombslght 
Photo courtesy AC Spark Plug Div,, General Motors Corp, 



If. J- pat. Off a 



CREPED WADDING 



* KIMPAK (trademark) mam KtmMy-Ctark CttptJ Wadding 
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BLOCKING AND BRACING — Airplane Instrument 
Photo courtesy Notional Die Coiling Co. 
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13 miles 

dividing this quadrangle into eight 
.strips in a north and south direc- 
tion, as a cook would cut a slab 
of cornbread. the photographer 
blithely flies over the middle of 
each strip— about two and one* 
half miles wide—photographing 
f rom about 12.000 feet. 

About every two miles. his camera 
clicks automatically, slicing out a 
Jar^e piece of com bread in the 
terrain below that later shows up 
on the photo as a two and one-half 
mile square of land. Altogether, 
the camera takes nine pictures in 
each 13 mile run across the quad- 
rangle. 

Each photograph is taken so 
that it overlaps its neighbor in the 
Hight by 60 per cent, a neat de- 
vice which helps the topographers 
match adjoining prints together 
into an accurate mosaic of the 
landscape. 

Checked in the field 

WHEN the topographic branch 
gets the 9 by 9 inch negatives from 
the aerial photographer, its first 
move is to send them with a field 
survey party out into the quad- 
rangle photographed. This party 
establishes a number of control 
points to tie the photographs down 
to the actual land -bench marks, 
mountain peaks of known altitude, 
and the like. 

Back in the laboratory, these 
negatives are reduced to lantern 
slides about two and one- half 
inches square. Then, in a machine 
imposingly named the Multiplex 
Aeroprojector, they are translated 
into the actual contour map itself. 
In the first step, the slides are 
placed in two projectors— working 



tern and an old-fashioned parlor 
stereoscope — w r hich are suspended 
on a horizontal bar above the 
mapper's workbench- 
Images in two colors 

EACH projector duplicates m the 
office the relative positions of the 
aerial photographer's camera in 
two succeeding exposures. The 
projectors focus their overlapping 
images — one in blue light and the 
other in red — on a white disc 
screen about six inches in 
diameter. This disc forms the top 
of a movable tracing table on the 
mapmaker s workbench. 

The mapmaker observes the re- 
flections of the blue and red rays 
through corresponding blue and 
red filters in front of his eyes, This 
enables him to observe two succes- 
sive pictures simultaneously and 
individually. The combined effect 
of these two pictures is a stereo- 
scopic perception of the terrain 

Working with a set of compli- 
cated optical instruments* the 
mapmaker can figuratively climb 
about this scale model and take 
measurements. His instruments al- 
most automatically trace contour 
lines through points of the same 
elevation and bring out hills and 
valleys. By the same process, the 
mapmaker draws in roads, rail 
lines, and other cultural data. 

Then an experienced topog- 
rapher takes the map into the 
field for checking and completion. 
He locates state, county, township 
and other boundaries, rings door- 
bells to find out the names of fea- 
tures which cannot be identified 
from an aerial photo After further 
checking by map editors, the chart 




*l just thought I ought fo hove one, that's all" 



production or is engraved on cop- 
per. Thousands of copies are run oft 
and a new quadrangle map is 
ready. It sells for 20 cents. Total 
cost might have been $20,000. 

Modern equipment has put map- 
ping on a mass-production basis. 
But many veteran topographers 
liked it better before all these new 
"rubber-tired topographers" came 
along. In those times, a topog- 
rapher was really a topographer, 
they say. For instance, he was like- 
ly to go into the interior of Alaska 
for three to six months; cooking 
his own grub, shoeing his own 
horses and killing his own game. 
In the West, he lived from a pack 
train, and a six-hour, fully loaded 
climb up a mountain was all in the 
day s work. 

Pioneering for maps 



ALL the old-timers remember the 
exploits of Col. Claude H. Birdseye, 
the Survey's chief topographic en- 
gineer of the last generation, who 
dared taking his expedition 
through the Grand Canyon in 
three small boats. They tell also 
how their acting chief, Col. Gerald 
FitzGerald, mushed with his party 
thousands of miles across Alaska 
and conducted surveys in weather 
30 to 50 degrees below zero. 

The younger mapmakers will tell 
you that today's field surveys are 
no bed of roses. In Alaska, topog- 
rapher J, L. Rickard round nothing 
soft about his 2,000 foot fall down 
a snowslide. He broke his leg. C. A, 
Turner learned it was no picnic to 
work in Great Dismal Swamp up 
to his neck. E. G. Wingate can 
think of a lot better spots to wake 
up in, he says, than beside an 
erupting Hawaiian volcano. 

Though he may smile at their 
tall tales of the frontier, the new 
' rubber-tired topographer" looks 
with respect on these seniors who 
built up the organization. The ex- 
perience of these veterans is being 
used to streamline and strengthen 
the branch for its man-sized job 
of mapping the United States in 
the next generation. It will have to 
expand in terms of people, training 
and equipment. Five thousand em- 
ployes will be needed, says its chief, 
where total personnel is now 1,700. 

Decentralized operations will b* 
carried on from four main divi- 
sions: Atlantic, Central, Rock) 
Mountain and Pacific. New ma- 
chines and equipment are bein§ 
introduced to make maps better, 
cheaper and faster. All that the 
world's top mapping organizatior 
asks for now is the money to dc 
the job. 
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His Hobby Now 
Works for Him 



By R. E. MURRAY 





■*OI0S Of 
PIL6(fm srny 



Ellis Atwood gets a big kick 
out of showing off his railroad 



lACK in 1941 Ellis D. Atwood, a 
Cape Cod cranberry grower, yield- 
ed to a lifelong interest in railroad- 
ing. He exchanged a small fortune 
for an obsolete, worn-out railroad. 

As a result, the last of the two- 
foot gauge railroads in America, 
instead of dying in the obscurity 
of the Maine woods, is now re- 
created in all its former glory at 
South Carver, Mass. By his action, 
Atwood not only satisfied a strong 
hobby urge, but he found a means 
of simplifying his cranberry grow- 
ing problems. 

The railroad, which Atwood has 
dubbed the Edaville by using his 
initials, is an extensive outfit. Its 
93 pieces of rolling stock include 
four steam locomotives, a num- 
ber of gasoline engines, several 
coaches, freight cars and a luxuri- 
ous parlor car. In effect, it is the 
Bridgton and Harrison, a small 
Maine line, only in a different set- 
ting. 

Like the other two-foot gauge 
railroads, more or less peculiar to 
northern New England, it had out- 
lived its usefulness and seemed 
doomed to extinction. Many rail- 



road enthusiasts were heartbroken 
at the B. & H/s certain demise and 
attempts were made to keep it in- 
tact. But Atwood had the best plan 
for preserving it. 

So f just prior to Pearl Harbor, 
the road changed hands and head- 
ed for South Carver's cranberry 
acres. Though it was not until last 
year that transportation condi- 
tions permitted the complete re- 
moval of the railroad. By this time 
Atwood had added about all the 
remaining two-foot stock in the 
country, picking it up from junk 
yards and collectors. 

Though Atwood doubtless had 
some ideas about the practical ap- 
plication of the line on his better 
than 200 acres of bogs, it was a safe 
bet that he never expected it to 
work out as well as it has. Today 
his hobby is a paying proposition, 
an effective unit in his cranberry 
business. During last fail's harvest, 
the Edaville, with only about a mile 
of track, was able to do the work 
of six trucks. It saved Atwood 
about $100 a day. 

Shortly, the Edaville will consist 
of a six-mile loop, connecting the 



The Edaville is the last of 
rhe two-foot gauge railroads 
to be found in America today 



bogs with the screen house and 
sand pit. Sand is vital to healthy 
cranberry plants and sand hauling 
has long been a costly operation, 
particularly since much of it must 
be toted during the spring when 
the roads are often virtually im- 
passable. The railroad will also dis- 
tribute workers throughout the 
bogs for weed ins and other jobs. 
Its tank cars carry kerosene spray 
used for insect control. 

Beyond this, the ever-growing 
cranberry industry hopes to get a 
mighty publicity boost from the 
Edaville Railroad. Some 25,000 
tourists stopped by last summer to 
see it. More than 100,000 visitors 
are expected during 1947 This is 
just what operator Atwood wants, 
for -he sees in it an excellent op- 
portunity to promote ^ood will and 
a cranberry appetite. 

Top plan for 1947 is a gigantic 
Christmas setup in which whole 
towns of gaiiy lighted houses, 
churches and shops will be placed 
along the railroad's route. Then 
Atwood will be able to escort his 
guests on a starlight ride through 
a Yuletide fairyland. 
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Britain's Chickens Roost Here 



(Continued from page 3$ l 
Japan was making itself felt in 
Britain. 

In 1913. Britain was still econom- 
ically strong. Coal, exclusive of 
bunker coal, accounted for more 
than a tenth of British exports; 
and Incidentally, by providing out- 
ward cargo, reduced the cost of 
bringing home imports. Large ship- 
ments of machinery went to all 
parts of the world, including tex- 
tile machinery to equip Britain's 
future competitors. 

Production was slowing 

BUT even then the handwriting 
was on the wall. Coal output per 
man was declining. The iron and 
steel industry was becoming tech- 
nically backward, "either because 
of innate conservatism and tying 
up of too much capital in anti- 
quated equipment, or because it is 
deprived of its traditional advan- 
tages by a new technical process/' 

The important cotton industry 
was more or less in the same posi- 
tion, with the further disadvantage 
of foreign industrialization. Writ- 
ing of the situation before 19!4 t a 
British author observed that Brit- 
ain's conservatism had been shak- 
en and that "she was preparing, at 
her own pace, in those last years, 
to prove that she was not decadent, 
though both enemies and despond- 
ing friends often said she was/* 

Between the wars, this competi- 
tion from abroad and the apparent 
inability of the more hard-pressed 
industries to clean house 
weakened the opposi- 
tion to state interven- 
tion. The cotton textile 
industry lost a large part 
of its export market, 70 
per cent of it because of 
economic nationalism 
abroad. Shrinkage of ex- 
port markets called for 
reduced industrial pro- 
ductive capacity and, in 
the case of three impor- 
tant industries — cotton, 
coal and iron and steel 
—brought state inter- 
vention on a significant 
scale. 

Since Britain's eco- 
nomic problems thus are 
long-standing, it was 
not to be expected that 
V-J Day would eliminate 
them overnight. Nor was 
nationalization a pan- 
acea. Will workers who 



objected to "toiling for the enrich- 
ment of a few mine owners" work 
any harder for the State? If they 
work harder, is that enough, or is 
mechanization needed as well? 

Will even that be enough? In the 
October Nation's Business, A. Wyn 
Williams showed how British mine 
labor, apprehensive of unemploy- 
ment, actually sabotaged the sav- 
ings from mechanization. 

So great was the suffering caused 
in Britain by the deflation of the 
1920 s and by the depression of the 
1930\s that "full employment" has 
become a national obsession, un- 
derlying both domestic and inter- 
national policies. It shows itself in 
demands for tax concessions, sub- 
sidies, liberalized unemployment 
insurance and public works. Yet 
this driving fear of unemployment 
may be unwarranted under exist- 
ing conditions. Belatedly a recent 
British Government "white paper" 
acknowledges this. 

P. S. Brown, a State Department 
economist ion leave), concludes 
that there is virtual certainty of 
uninterrupted full employment in 
the U. K. for at least a decade, and 
adds: 

"The unfortunate aspect of this 
misapprehension is that labor 
unions, which mistakenly fear un- 
employment a few years hence, 
may not cooperate fully in the in- 
troduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Shorter working hours 
may be advocated on this account. 
It is also likely that many persons 
may cling to low-paid, but fairly 




"But isn't that whal you asked mm, 
'What would your father soy?' " 



secure. Jobs of the 'personal ser- 
vant* type simply because they fear 
being unemployed In a few years if 
they take factory or other indus- 
trial jobs, . . [Yet] even in the 
longer view there is a good chance 
of continued full employment in 
the U, K. because of the general 
recognition by a sophisticated 
electorate that unemployment can 
be avoided" by government eco- 
nomic intervention. 

Mr. Brown, moreover, believes 
that, even if the United States 
should suffer a depression, Britain 
would have means of escaping its 
worst effects. If the U, K. maintains 
full employment for 15 or 20 years, 
Mr. Brown optimistically con- 
cludes, its industrial capabilities 
would expand by 50 per cent or 
more and its social order become 
increasingly stable. Labor produc- 
tivity, though less than here, 
"would still exceed that of any 
other major country/' 

Labor hinders employment 

AGAINST the predictions of the 
analyst, however, we have to face 
realities, In January the British 
Government had to employ troops 
to intervene in a food crisis created 
by a truckers" "unofficial" strike. 
Commented London's Economist: 
"The Achilles heel of the new 
economics has always been recog- 
nized to be the absence of any as- 
surance that full employment 
would not be wrecked by labor ir- 
responsibility, ... If , in conditions 
of full employment, the workers' 
productivity goes down, then all 
the fine promises of universal 
wealth that are based on full em- 
ployment go out of the window 

The conclusion seems to 
be reinforced that it is 
only when there is some 
unemployment that 
labor will behave re- 
sponsibly enough to 
make full employment 
possible. . . , If it [the 
conclusion] is con- 
firmed, it means that 
full employment in a 
free society is not, after 
all, attainable and that 
every democracy will 
have to choose whether 
it prefers stable employ- 
ment at the cost of con- 
trols on the freedom of 
labor, or freedom at the 
cost of enough unem- 
ployment to maintain 
what is sometimes pro- 
vocatively, but not in- 
accurately, known as in- 
dustrial discipline/* 
This was before the 
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What you should know 
about your new 

National Guard 




The new National 
Guard is one of our first 
guarantors of Peace. It 
is an at-home force of 
highly trained civilian volunteers who 
aim to make sure it won't happen here. 

National Guardsmen receive top-notch 
instruction from specialists in scores of 
technical subjects, and Regular Army pay 
for time in training. They learn, too, the 
basic principles of business administra- 
tion, organization and leadership. Your 
Guardsmen-employees — in their spare 
time— are actually sharpening their ability 
to do a better job for you. 

Today, Management is performing a val- 
uable public service by encouraging its 
employees to get in the Nauonal Guard. 



Many employers have already signified 
their approval of the National Guard's 
high purpose by making it possible for 
their Guardsmen-employees to take part 
in annual summer training. 

How? By granting these purposeful 
young Americans the tw r o weeks re* 
quired for summer training at no sacri- 
fice of their incomes or vacations. 

Serve America. Help strengthen the 
Peace. Honor your new National Guard. 

• Listen to "National Guard Assembly/* with Piut Whiteman. 
every Wednesday. 9 P. M., EDST. ABC Network. 

* * * 

The new National Guard is a Federally supervised force 
raised by the states. Its Strength and composition, its train* 
rng and efficiency are under the constant direction of 
officers picked by the War Department. There are National 
Guard units in every one of the 48 states, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 



The National Guard 



OF THE UNITED STATES 
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winter fuel crisis How precarious 
the coal .situation had been was re- 
vealed by official statistics. 

Before the war. weekly average 
production of coal was about 4,4GQ> 
000 tons; stocks on hand, 14,600.000 
tons: and Inland consumption. 
3,500,000 tons. 

In November, 1946, weekly pro- 
duction averaged 3,900,000 tons; 
stocks on hand — then rapidly de- 
clining— 10,400,000 tons; and in- 
land consumption, 3,800,000 tons. 

Thus, with production and stocks 
considerably below prewar, con- 
sumption had been at a higher 
rate. Quality of coal has declined, 
too. Utilities need more coal than 
they would, were quality normal 

Shot away her investments 

DURING the war we heard much 
about the U. K. having to strip it- 
self of its foreign investments be- 
fore lend-lease came along* The 
facts then seemed considerably 
exaggerated, to enlist American 
aid, but in more than one instance, 
the British case now proves not to 
have been overstated. 

As part of the Anglo-Argentine 
monetary and trade agreement, 
Argentina has bought the whole 
network of British railways there, 
using for payment sterling bal- 
ances accumulated as a result of 
wartime sales of meat and other 
products to the British. In effect, 
Britain turns out to have shot away 
its Argentine railway properties to 
fight the war. thus losing an an- 
nual income estimated by the 
British at $40,000,000. 

So elsewhere. An Indian weekly, 
Eastern Economist, discussing the 
question of India's large sterling 
balances, casts covetous eyes on 
Britain's investments- It holds that 
India's sterling balances can be 
used to acquire 2,500,000,000 rupees* 
worth of British holdings in India 
and it advocates, moreover, that 
such investments be culled with 
an eye to reducing the annual re- 
mittances to Britain for interest 
and dividends. Whenever possible 
the Indians would buy high-inter- 
est-yieldins assets and costly man- 
agement-agency rights, India still 
voices united opposition to sub- 
stantial down-scaling of its almost 
$5,000,000,000 of "blocked sterling" 
balances in London. 

All this leaves the pound sterling 
in a weakened position for the re- 
sumption of convertibility called 
for this year by the terms of the 
American loan and by the dictates 
of prestige. 

That the $4,400,000,000 financial 
help extended by Washington in 
1946 is not going to be enough to 



see Britain through its reconver- 
sion emergency is a persistent 
thought The possibility grows that 
the American loan will be ex- 
hausted too soon. To become self- 
supporting again, Britain must 
produce on a scale for which a 
modernized and strengthened in- 
dustrial plant is indispensable. 

One cause of the U. K.'s delayed 
comeback is its inability to buy 
here for early delivery all the 
equipment desired. Meanwhile, 
funds are being dissipated for such 
purchases as food and films, or are 
going up in "smokes." 

During the last half of 1946 —the 
loan's first semester— 32 per cent 
of British dollar expenditures in 
the U S. A. were for tobacco. Food, 
tobacco and films combined took 
63 per cent of the dollars spent. An- 
other 12 per cent went for oil. 

Once the British get together on 
a plan for an industry, in view of 
the congestion of orders placed 
from all over the world with 
American manufacturers, it now 
takes from one to several years to 
get delivery of machinery. 

Meanwhile, the demand for Brit- 
ish goods from countries with dis- 
rupted economies, as well as from 
owners of the billions piled up in 
Britain during the war, means that 
to an uncomfortable degree. Brit- 
ish sales bring no new foreign ex- 
change, while purchases must be 
made in dollars. The British cannot 
refuse to sell to their old export 
customers merely because those 
customers cannot supply in ex- 
change the goods Britain must buy. 
Nor can the British refuse to sell to 
owners of the sterling balances 
until such owners as India and 
Egypt agree to cancellation or 
funding of those balances. This is 
Britain s "hard currency" problem. 

Some optimism seen 

TRUE, the whole picture is not 
black. While the rise in American 
prices has reduced British buying 
power, the relatively lower prices 
in the U. K. give that country's 
workers an advantage in competi- 
tion with American exporters. 
Moreover, the fact that the pound 
was devalued during the war has 
put Britain in a more favorable 
competitive position than in pre- 
war days. 

These, however, are considera- 
tions mainly for the short run. 
Costs will go up. Already wage rates 
nave outstripped productivity per 
worker, since the war. 

The attitude of the British peo- 
ple themselves appears to an 
American to make the winning of 
the fight more difficult The British 



stamina and stoicism, which en- 
abled them to endure that which 
had to be endured to win the war 
against Hitler, may be a definite 
handicap in the present crisis. 

Last fall when I registered for a 
room in a hotel on London's busy 
Strand. I asked for one high up and 
away from street noises. The pre- 
caution was hardly necessary. 
There were no street noises com- 
parable to those in America. 

One goes about the crowded Brit- 
ish metropolis In a taxi, through 
narrow thoroughfares where the 
traffic painfully follows some horse- 
drawn vehicle, yet there is no sign 
of impatience. The cab arrives at 
an intersection and waits for a 
seemingly endless stream of traf- 
fic to go by. Under comparable 
circumstances, the American taxi 
driver would work or ftght his way 
into the flow of vehicles. 

Maybe if the people registered 
more discontent about what they 
have to put up with, more would 
be done about it. 

Take the British trains. With 
only one exception every British 
train I rode on was late anywhere 
from ten minutes to an hour. 

No one complains 

PERHAPS the reasons for un- 
punctual trains are good ones. 
What interested me. however, was 
that in not a single case did the 
British passengers complain. 

This "don't -complain" attitude 
is certainly no Inspiration to those 
who hope to hold public office or to 
improve their services. In any case, 
improvement would not be easy. 
The problems are not just finan- 
cial, economic, political or social. 
They are all rolled together. 

To unthinking Americans, the 
present British crisis may seem 
only a topic for passing newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

It goes much deeper than that. 
It takes many lifetimes to restore 
balance in the world when a strong 
empire disintegrates. 

For the past half century Great 
Britain s strength has tried to 
maintain a balanced world. As she 
goes down now, the United States 
inherits this task, with all its eco- 
nomic, political and emotional 
complications. By default, the 
status of the Dardanelles, hunger 
along the Rhine, disorders in a 
vacated India, and auction sales 
on the River Plate one by one be- 
come our problems. 

Their solutions may well be more 
expensive and more difficult than 
any further efforts we may be re- 
quired to make to bolster the 
groggy British economy. 
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Party Lines on 
Power Lines 




CROTTY- OPERATED RESTAURANT AT THE ALlENTOWN. PA,, 
MACK TRUCK PLANT OF INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 



F NE of the latest innovations 
in the field of communications is 
the utilization of electric power 
lines to carry telephone conversa- 
tions along with their normal pow- 
er load. 

This means that dwellers in 
areas beyond the reach of existing 
telephone lines may soon be able 
to pick up the phone and talk to 
their city cousins. 

Already the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
has announced plans for the in- 
auguration of power line service in 
six states: Virginia. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, Colo- 
rado and Washington. In recent 
experiments a limited number of 
Arkansas and Alabama residents, 
already telephone subscribers, were 
served temporarily by the new 
power line carrier system. An ex- 
perimental project was scheduled 
for Vermont last fall. 

At the outset, the equipment, 
manufactured by Western Electric, 
will provide a single channel for 
telephone service for each power 
line route. Six subscribers will be 
served by each channel. However, 
apparatus now under development 
is expected to provide six speech 
channels per route. 

The high frequency telephone 
current, carrying conversation, 
rides along an electric power line, 
hops off at an appointed spot and 
onto a pair of telephone wires run- 
ning into the customer's premises. 
Other necessary apparatus in- 
cludes electronic equipment to 
create the high frequency current, 
and the telephone instrument It- 
self, not unlike a regular tele- 
phone set. 

This power line carrier system 
represents one of several new 
methods to provide telephone ser- 
vice in the more sparsely settled 
regions. 




/Ka£e4 the Jod eati&i* 

"Having good hoi food at the Mack restaurant/ 1 says Harry 
Renninger, "makes the job easier." And since Mr. Renninger 
has been a valued employee for 18 years, he can speak for his 
fellow workers . . , who like the convenience of the company 
restaurant; find it "makes the job easier" in many ways. 

As a feature of its labor relations program, Mack Truck uses 
Crony Brothers' in-plant feeding service to make appetizing 
and nutritious food available to Rennmger and his co-workers. 
Through a central cafeteria and food wagons that circulate 
throughout the big Allentown plant every morning and after- 
noon, 4,000 employees are served. 

Mack Truck officials feel the advantages of having a com- 
pany restaurant are helping their efforts to accelerate much- 
needed production. And their satisfaction with Crotty Brothers' 
operation is evident in their extension of Crotty service to their 
Plainfield, N. J., plant, 

* From a scries of case studies of in-plant feeding made 
by Richardson Wood, Industrial Analyst: A copy of 
his report on management's postwar opinions about 
employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 



CEOTTY 
^BROTHERS INC* 




OPf**T/NG tN IS STA7£S AND 37 CtTifS 
1J7 NEW8JHY STREET ■ BOSTON )6 » *A55. 
INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 
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The Doll House Goes to Work 



(Continued from page 54) 
model is taken to the job. and the 
pipe fitters work from it directly! 

Chrysler Corporation has given 
a fresh twist to the use of factory 
layout models. By painting produc- 
tion -line miniature workmen black 
and all other workers yellow, 
Chrysler time-study and labor- 
control officials are able to see at 
once the over-all proportions of 
both classes of employes. The 
model helps Chrysler maintain an 
Intelligent and efficient balance 
within the working force as a 
whole 

Model for civic planning 

LOOKING like the city itself seen 
from an airplane, the amazing 
model of downtown Los Angeles 
includes in its 24 square feet accu- 
rate reproductions of every build- 
ing, tree, boulevard and back-alley 
in the central business district. A 
$140,000 WPA project built to a 
scale of 1:600, this extraordinary 



layout has removable sections, 
making possible the insertion of 
proposed civic improvements in 
model form so that planning 
boards and committees can see 
them as they will appear when 
completed. The model has proved 
of material aid in determining 
severance values and minimizing 
lawsuits. 

So successful has this model 
been that Los Angeles has followed 
it with others, showing other por- 
tions of the metropolitan area. All 
important reconstruction projects 
in recent years, in fact, have been 
preceded by model studies. 

"The time or money saved by the 
use of scale models to Illustrate 
engineering projects cannot be 
measured," says Lloyd Aldrich. 
Los Angeles city engineer. lt We 
have found it extremely valuable 
to make a model of any contro- 
versial section to show the relation 
of the new improvement to the ad- 
joining property.** 

Manufacturers have for years 



helped retailers present their prod- 
ucts to the public, even to the ex- 
tent of helping modernize store 
facilities, sometimes providing 
dealers with detailed blueprints of 
"ideal** store outlets. Using a spe- 
cially built scale model which it 
calls a "Planascope," the Alexan- 
der Smith and Sons Carpet Co. 
carries this type of service to its 
probable ultimate. 

Tailored to customer's need 

THE model makes it easy to tailor 
a new rug department to any cus- 
tomer's specific requirement. The 
dealer sends Smith the exact di- 
mensions of his physical setup, and 
these are measured out according 
to the 1 :24 scale of the Planascope 
Then, from the 250 piece model 
bank, consisting of beautifully fin- 
ished miniatures of fixtures, sales 
aids, rug platforms, carpet roil 
stands, even mirrored columns and 
armchairs for customer comfort, a 
layout of the smart new depart- 
ment is set up and photographed 
A set of these photos is then sent 
to the dealer, 

B. F. Goodrich's Store Design 
and Engineering Division employs 




a highly flexible scale model for I 
planning up-to-the-minute retail 
tire shops for Goodrich dealers. 
Sixty different sized salesrooms 
can he constructed with this 
model. Built to the scale of 1:12, it 
accommodates itself to almost any 
spatial problem, turning out ultra- 
modern tire shops for large and 
small cities alike, rapidly and effi- 
ciently. 

Few articles of commerce are 
more unwieldy than an electrical 
distribution substation. Allis-Chal- 
mers salesmen, however, are pre- 
pared to assemble even an elabor- 
ate one — in model form, of course 
— right on your desk! The value of 
layout models in selling something 
of this kind is obvious. In this case 
it boils down to providing the plan- 
ning engineer with simple tools 
which enable him to use valuable 
floor space in the most efficient 
manner. 

Long technical discussions are 
cut to a minimum: complicated 
sketching becomes unnecessary; so 
do arduous calculations. 

With these obstructions out of 
the way, selling electric substa- 
tions becomes as simple as selling 
automobiles, refrigerators or ordi- 
ary office equipment. 



Improved on real thing 



NATURALLY a model must resem- 
ble the "real article/' Some recent 
models, however, take minor liber- 
ties with realism, thereby gaining 
enormously in usefulness. Trans- 
parent plastic models, for instance, 
sacrifice exact representation of 
exterior surfaces to make internal 
details available for study and 
discussion. 

Bethlehem -Fairfield preceded 
the actual construction of its 
"Victory" cargo ship with an elab- 
orate 18 foot acetate model that 
took five months to build. Piping, 
clearly visible through the plastic, 
presented no problem; nor did the 
efficient distribution of interior 
space, 

Dewey and Almy's chemical 
plant models are made of trans- 
parent material so that jacketed 
kettles are visible, steam coils and 
mirrors can be seen inside reactors, 
and piping can be followed behind 
various pieces of equipment. 

Working models of machinery, 
fashioned of transparent plastic, 
reveal once-hidden secrets of op- 
eration to scientists and techni- 
cians. 

Allowance having been made for 
differences of strength, elasticity, 
etc., between the plastic and the 
metal to be used in the finished 
equipment, vital facts are learned 



THERE'S A (Dif$<thswt ATTITUDE 




IN 



THE NEW FRONTIER 



Everything necessary for successful industrial operation — 
raw materials, new markets, ideal distribution facilities, ecu- 
no mica I power, good climate — is to be found in America's 
"Number One State of Opportunity", But more important 
than physical assets is the 'different attitude' of Mississippi 
people. To them, industrial employment is a future, and they're 
meeting industry more than half-way by investing in buildings 
to house them* You'll have no public relations problems so long 
as your employees and neighbors share this attitude, and have 
a personal interest in your success. 



There's a 'different attitude' toward visi- 
tors in Mississippi, too. Mississippi a ns 
sincerely mean it when they welcome you 
to the "Ma uno]i a State". Why not make 
this a business -pleasure trip? Bring the 
family and just rest, see the sights, or 
enjoy your favorite sport 



Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi'* industrial 
opportunities, 

MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 

Nr* Oplittt Hulldknc 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 




fSlAWI Mmn. ffel.nr? 

ArKfullsrr with |mi-.- , 



Nrw Vftft Offkt 
1 110 1 Tt»p VLtttar St. 




MISSISSIPPI 

★ THE BQWI STQTE * 
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Thill'* pulling il MltltU T 



Getumbus! 





I discovered a new world! So what? 
W»r Philip Morrt% discovered a new 
world of smoking coolness in — 

llonnlnjllnclor 

Ttfie. mixture* 

The Pipeline to Perfection! 
Exotic realm m rare tobaccos. A very 
happy hlend of fragrance, mellowness. 




Thf Pipe Smoker') 
ECONOMY 
-LUX WW Y 
35 

Pleasurelul 
Pipeluls lor 
25* 



TRY IT TODAY* 

It your tftiltr doun't hm It— Wfltl Philip Morns & Co., 
Ltd . Ific , Ospt Cil 1 1 9 Fifth Avvtiuv, Naw York 



Treat your whol< family to a vacation in Quebec - 
where the charm of pest centuries soil lingers beside 
the most modem highways A French Canadian 
wetcome aw j its you in Quebec's modem tuns a*tf 
betels For maps and booklets write PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU, Quebec City. Canada, 

W-^IA PROVINCE DE 

Wuebec 





[ about the performance of the f ull- 
' scale machine under load. 

Performance studies of f uels and 
lubricants may be similarly made. 
Westinghouse has model bearings 
made of Luclte that yield the "In- 
side story" of lubricating oils in 
action. • 

One peek at these plastic 
models In operation often is bet- 
ter than weeks of mathematical 
calculation/* says John Boyd, 
Westinghouse research engineer, 
who developed tlrts application, 
■ Oil colored with a red pigment is 
fed into the bearing model and the 
lubrication effectiveness quickly is 
apparent. We know at once 
whether the seals work properly, 
whether the oil passages are en- 
abling a proper flow of the lubri- 
cant, and whether the relief points 
are located correctly. All this for- 
merly had to be determined largely 
by trial and error." 

Useful in teaching 

SUCH models are natural in- 
structors, Douglas Aircraft built a 
plastic working model which In- 

! eludes nearly every mechanical 
part of a C-54 aircraft. By handling 
t he mock up and watching the 

1 movement of the fuel (dyed green) 
through the plastic, students ob- 
tain an immediate picture of what 



while, they cannot assign a dollar- 

and -cents value to any specific 
model project. The reason for this, 
of course, becomes obvious after a 
moment s thought. 

"It is tremendously difficult to 
assign actual dollar values to sav- 
ings made with this sort of tech- 
nique/' writes Willard AUphin, 
Sylvania Electric engineer. "Who 
can say how much money it is 
worth to avoid a mistake which 
would cause inefficient operation 
during the life of a plant?" 

Saves time and errors 

A WESTINGHOUSE expert, how- 
ever, permits himself the luxury of 
at least one actual, if cautious, 

figure: 

"The use of (layout) models/* 
he says, "is estimated to save ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the time 
on many projects. Furthermore, it 
has been demonstrated time and 
again that this type of planning 
helps avoid costly errors. You can- 
not figure how much time or money 
you save by avoiding an error, but 
you do know that errors on big 
projects are costly, and we do know 
that by this method many errors 
are avoided." 

In any case, the use of models is 
certainly Increasing. Large corpor- 
ations now operate their own 




Transparent models reveal behavior of parts and lubricants 



makes an aircraft operate. Such a 
picture is impossible to gain from 
an examination of the exterior of 
metal pipes and housings sup- 
plemented by verbal descriptions. 

Models are expensive to build. 
Before investing money in these 
"toys that tell," a business man 
naturally wants to know what he 
stands to save through such an 
investment. Though model users 
agree that the expenditure is worth 



model shops, staffed with expert 
designers and craftsmen. For 
smaller firms there are model 
manufacturers, organized and 
equipped to provide models of al- 
most anything, built to any desired 
scale and of any desired material. 

Though costly to build, scale 
models have proved that it Is often 
vastly more costly to embark on 
any sizable construction or engi- 
neering project without them. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
which would result. Former fat 
municipal and state revenues 
would be stretched thin over the 
ribbon highways, but taxes would 
have to come from somewhere to 
pay for the migration and new 
public services. 

Imagination can picture the 
abandoned present cities with hats 
in crumbling skyscrapers and 
squirrels in basements. New York 
city's clamoring 8,000,000 would 
shrink to 30,000 gnomes by area 
allotment. Shipping would be its 
only essential industry. Each 
morning, stevedores would scurry 
from homes in the silent subways 
to transfer the cargoes to trains or 
planes leaving for the safer out- 
side. Instead of bringing the eve- 
ning meal from a neighborhood 
delicatessen, mother might shoot a 
rabbit where once was Times 
Square. 

Staggering cost 

FOR industry and commerce, the 
burden would be staggering. Con- 
venience to raw materials and 
cheap transportation to markets, 
former factors in economical pro- 
duction, would be ignored in pick- 
ing locations. Many of the present 
production processes are impossi- 
ble in small plants. The big city 
stores would disappear and the 
small shops with limited stocks 
would be more than ten miles from 
many settlers. It would be the same 
for schools, hospitals, churches 
and entertainment. It would be an- 
other industrial revolution, but 
backwards. 

The social revolution would be 
even more appalling. Freedom, as 
we know it, would vanish, as gov- 
ernment tells each individual 
where to live, work, and die. 

Such spreading of life thinly 
over the entire United States does 
guarantee that no enemy could 
drop enough bombs to destroy all 
communications, industry and in- 
habitants but there would seem to 
be a question, whether the public 
might not prefer to stay where it 
is, taking a chance on a quick fin- 
ish, rather than to start a new and 
untried way of life which it might 
not consider worth living. 

The finishing touch to a national 
moving day is to burrow under- 
ground. The idea is not new. Hitler 
had an airplane plant in a cavern. 
We and other countries improved 
on the flimsy camouflage of the 



previous war by putting munition 
dumps and storage bases under- 
ground. 

While envisioning the possibili- 
ties, nobody goes so far as to sug- 
gest the life of a mole for all in- 
habitants, or boring tunnels for 
railroads and highways. Nor would 
all factories disappear beneath the 
earth's surface. 

Until nature changes, under- 
ground work is practical for only 
a comparatively few persons. The 
farmers may raise mushrooms in 
cellars but the fields above cannot 
be abandoned. Somebody must 
grow the nation's food. Also fam- 
ilies of workers in an underground 
plant, like those of miners, would 
have to be aboveground unless the 
streamlined dugouts were large 
enough to shelter an entire com- 
munity. 

The location of such plants 
would not remain secret long. In 
this country of unrestricted sight- 
seeing, even a correspondence 
school spy could spot a plant and 
the number of employes who dis- 
appear into its underground en- 
trance each day. The enemy would 
have more targets but would know 
where each was as easily as if it 
were aboveground. Nor is inter- 
ment a defense against atom bomb 
attack. A concrete roof, five to 20 
feet thick, may protect a plant 
from blast explosions, but the 
poison of atomic radiation would 
seal plant and workers for weeks 
as well as destroy everything, in- 
cluding their families, on the sur- 
face. 

Some go underground 

THIS does not mean that no un- 
derground installations are need- 
ed. If a war- essential operation is 
concentrated in one factory, inter- 
ruption of production may be more 
costly than protection. Military 
supplies, particularly reserves of 
airplanes, rockets and atomic 
bombs, will therefore go under- 
ground. The costly lesson of Pearl 
Harbor and the Philippines proved 
that such reserves are an enemy's 
primary target. 

Once an enemy starts tossing 
atomic bombs at us, we must have 
the material to answer back. It is 
to be hoped that, before then, we 
are equally well informed on the 
locations of his military installa- 
tions and nerve centers. 

A retreat to rusticity, even with 
the added touch of underground 



factories, can go only so far in pro- 
tecting industry. Transportation 
centers, tunnels and bridges still 
can be bombed, but the damage 
can be repaired and communica- 
tions restored in time. Such prime 
targets as waterways, dams and 
levees cannot be moved and once 
blasted, are gone. 

Our defense experts figure that 
Washington has high importance 
as a key target. The material dam- 
age would be relatively small, but a 
blow to the heart or brain of a na- 
tion would be paralyzing. If the 
heads and hands that guide its life, 
its records and plans, were de- 
stroyed in one surprise blow, the 
nation would flounder until others 
took over the controls. Senator 
Lodge, a baseball fan, would farm 
out a reserve vice president in the 
sticks. 

Running for cover cannot be a 
total defense and may not be 
necessary except for certain vital 
installations. Defense depends to 
an unprecedented extent on the 
same scientists, technicians, lab- 
oratories and factories that de- 
veloped the longer-range airplanes 
and more destructive weapons. 

New weapons of war 

SINCE hostilities ended, the world 
has been told of bigger and more 
deadly atomic bombs, of planes 
that fly at fantastic speeds, of 
guided missiles of great range and 
accuracy, of vestpocket size bombs 
that can be tossed over a transom 
and a "Don't Disturb" sign hung on 
the doorknob until everything 
within miles vanishes with a bang, 
and of many other "improve- 
ments" which would set humanity 
back to the Neanderthal age. 

Bombs are more powerful and 
planes fly farther and faster, but 
many of the publicized advances in 
waging war are imaginary. Like 
all scientific goals, they may be 
possible but those who should know 
insist .they will not be reached in 
the conceivable future. An ecstatic 
commentator recently divulged 
that the Soviet Union has six com- 
pletely equipped airborne divisions 
which could land in the United 
States in a few hours. 

The USSR may have the divi- 
sions but entraining, transporting 
and landing them is something 
else. After weeks of preparation, 
our Army flew one division from 
England to continental Europe. 
Nine separate air fields were need- 
ed for the take-offs, and the planes 
towing gliders had barely enough 
fuel to get back though the flight 
was only three and one half hours. 

While bombs can start a war, 
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they cannot end one. The atomic 
bomb is war's most destructive 
weapon but. as always, wars are not 
won until the infantryman takes 
over with his rifle. The immediate 
problem for the United States, 
however, is how to meet the men- 
ace of bombs and their destructive 
form 

During the past war. emphasis 
was on improving offensive wea- 
pons. Even now less is heard about 
scientific methods of defense, and 
little of that comes from those who 
can speak with authority. One rea- 
son is that no country discloses its 
defense to a possible enemy. So 
much has been disclosed about the 
atomic bomb that any other na- 
tion's use of it will be limited only 
by material resources, manufac- 
turing ability and desire to wage 
war. Defense still is secret. 

New defense is planned 

AMERICAN brains and strategy 
already have started building on 
the lessons of the past war to de- 
velop defenses against new weap- 
ons That war ended dependence 
on eyes and field glasses or even 
airplane spotting to locate targets 
or to pick up an approaching 
enemy. 

Electronic vision reaches to the 
farthest horizon; infrared rays 
pierce fogs and clouds; machines 
compute faster than human 
brains; bombs have their own eyes 
to guide their course, time their 



destruction or even send back tele- 
vision pictures of where they are 
going. Ail this is labeled "push 
button" warfare. It sounds marvel- 
ous, and is. but years of trial may 
be needed before all the "bugs" are 
ironed out. 

Remote control is used 

IN AN account of the atomic 
bomb tests at Bikini, Vice Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy describes small 
power boats that were in the 
lagoon. As soon as the explosion 
occurred, anchors were shipped, 
engines started, speed and courses 
changed to reach interesting spots, 
stops made to record radio activity, 
report the findings to a destroyer, 
try again or move on if they were 
satisfactory. AH this was done by 
remote control from the destroyer, 
Science would like to direct a 
weapon with equal accuracy. 

Science already Knows how to lo- 
cate approaching destruction. It 
did plenty of that by radar in the 
recent war. As a radar beam can 
travel 93,000 miles and report back 
its findings in one second, pro- 
jectile velocities must increase 
tremendously before missiles will 
arrive ahead of the report. 

With its uncanny penetration, 
radar is the first step in defense. It 
reports what is coming. Unlike 
radio, its rays do not curve through 
the air strata and its field of vision 
is limited to the horizon or even 
nearer obstructions. When sweep- 



ing the skies for approaching dan- 
ger, its radius of vision is increased 
but there is small chance of it lo- 
cating moving objects 2,000 or 
1,000 miles away. The defenses of 
London had a much smaller mar- 
gin of time and distance but radar 
did its Job. 

Beyond evacuating part of the 
population and historical treas- 
ures* London could not be decen- 
tralized. Less than 100 miles from 
enemy rocket bases, it was within 
easy bombing distance. Not all the 
bases could be destroyed. So science 
found a way to tag and explode a 
rocket in the air. An airplane ap- 
proaching with a cargo of bombs 
was even easier to spot. 

Mechanical apparatus as un- 
canny £is the invisible beam took 
over from there Quicker than it 
can be told, radar had disclosed 
the course of the approaching 
missile, its speed and the arc on 
which it was traveling; Given this 
data, the mechanical computer, in 
1 1000 of a second, selected a bat- 
tery and sighted the guns. When 
the rocket hit the waiting ray, the 
guns let loose automatically. 

Calculations out of date 

IT ALL sounds very simple but 
those who know fear they are talk- 
ing too freely in disclosing even 
this much about defenses for the 
next war. They realize that much 
more must be done. Calculations 
based on the size of the early 
atomic bombs and plane speeds 
already are out of date. 

The military are confident that 
with the cooperation of science and 
industry, adequate defenses will be 
ready should war come again. 

To them, national security 
means preserving the peacetime 
economy which has made the na- 
tion great- Though a future war 
may bring economic and social 
disaster to all involved, they de~ 
plore voluntarily wrecking the 
American way of life in anticipa- 
tion of a danger which may not 
materialize or which may be met 
by improved defense tactics if it 
does, Except for particular cases, 
they do not advise giving up the 
city home or building the new ma- 
chine shop underground. 

Our military experts regret that 
many persons are panicked by 
prophecies of doom which are 
based more on imagination than 
on present possibilities. At the 
same time, those planning our de- 
fense work in silence and secrecy, 
and the public— without more defi- 
nite assurances of safety or sur- 
vival — cannot be blamed for being 
impatient. 
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A LONG THE seaco vst. salt air 
i 1 did the mischief. In industrial 
■ enters il wa* smoke and fume- 
laden air. Aluminum screening 
didn't alwa\h stand up. 

A Imtii ti 1 1 1 m research men tackled 
the problem years ago. From the 
many aluminum alloys tliry had 
developed, these Alcoa scientists 
chose the one best suited for weav- 
g good, sin in*: wire screening, Hut 
they fun nd I ha I corrosion sometimes 
Oeourred where wire strands crossed. 

Other aluminum allocs were tried. 
Not good enough! 

Initially, I hey derided |o tr\ a 
delieate "skin ■ gra fl in fj" operation 
like the une \lcoa Research fiad 



eh 



performed on alumimim sheet. Al- 
elad aluminum, it is called . „ , used 
in World War II airplanes. It is 
made by "grafting" a layer of special, 
corrosion -resist ant aluminum Onto 
the surfaee <>\ aluminuni u\U*\ sheet. 

\leoii metallurgist* succeeded in 
doing tlu> same thing with wire: the) 
eoCase<l a wire bar of strong alumi- 
num allo\ in a tough skin that would 
stand exposure. Hue composite wire 
har WHS rollt-d and drawn ind> fine 

wire. J hat did it! Piroduced long- 
ladling aluminum screening that 
doesn't stain the painl or lighl maaon* 
ry heneath \our windows, doesn't 
have to he replaced ever\ feu years. 
It's another example of uhai 



\ltoa Eteseareh has dune to make 
aluminum hetter and more useful. 
You get the benefit of scientific re- 
search such as this in e\er\ pnuud 
of aluminum bought from \lcoa • . . 
the best source id* the best quality 
aluminum for ever) purpose. 

\i i minum Company of AlffRftfCA, 
2J:M Gulf Building. Pittsburgh 
Pa. Sales oftiees in principal cities. 
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ALUMINUM 



MORE people wont MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 





Test your word knowledge 



of Paper and Printing 



r 




la 




Ardenr mod«rniitk 
(jyfff some o* 



1. Brightness 



2. Widow 



I rrri**n e elumieler of 1 * p0 
Qj PltpCt ni*M*ured \*\ uliilrtU'Hfl 

□ Mluirjiin--^ «.l outline in rfi^uv 



p Broken typ*' eh.ir.n irr 

I ndei i tin ill 1 1. » | h i 

Hl*M l tllll i»| A Ji.m ,|h| 





3. Highlight Halftone 

: Bi n ihiv 

13 BfacJt halftone from color eopy 

I [ ill r«»n. » it li no -i m-i-ii m tli* ln-lifrjlii * 



4. Printing Solids 

( K i l -illkrd .11 im- ill .1 fi trill 

L 1 v j " larger than 7-*pnhit 

£j Portions of plat*-., for print in- - - -I i - 1 *"l<t- 



ANSWERS 



1 Brightness is that quail r in 
printing paper measured \^ it-. 
refieelaacQ under certsin -lamlunl- 
i/cd (conditions. Printers arid bttY&M 
of printing who have tojtigj preferred 
Tiufeet* for 1 »r i^li I n«*ri> find *par- 
klin^ new beauty and ipiahls in the 
new IS47 Tr u feet. 

o Widow is j 1 1 * < r t last line in .» 

paragraph. And jiM |fl art a..oj. 
anoe of widow* i- one mark of a j>oud 
ad vrr lifting niece, so printing on 
Luvdeoat papers ^ another. 




* Highlight Halftone h l h .M 

Tone with the SCPBCn dropped 
enlireJy out of the highlights for 
co n t ras t . For clean halftone repro- 
duction, print with LcveJcoat, 

a Printing Solids m portkrafl of 
pialei u-ed in printing soliil ro| 
or-». K\en Urge solids print vehelv 
wrinofh on neu I'M T kirnlr< ( ' a 

* nmpiiiLon yrade h> Trulei T. < > in 
tan inn ilepeudahle pi i utahi! it \ ujih 
eeonorny. new Kirn feel i* a higfa 
ipjalit) paper lor v ohime production. 




e/ceaf 



eveicoa* 

PRINTING PAPERS 



for wore r ft retire printing, 
sptrify thr new fully -twtttd 
TrttUct and Ktmftct, W ith 
a whiter, brighter surjacr, 
greater trtk receptirity, they 
add a rtch q utility to fine 
printed pines. 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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How to Be a Presidential Adviser 



(Continued from page 48) 
Ing and important people and, as 
for the study, the facts are usually 
available— as are bright young men 
to write them up. 

One publisher who recently went 
abroad on such an assignment was 
so annoyed when his carefully pre- 
pared report was perfunctorily 
shelved that he published it him- 
self. 

There are other compensations, 
too. 

One retired hobbyist persuaded 
an heiress to marry him because, 
being close to the President, he 
qualified Tor a foreign post which 
would add to her social standing. 
He got the post. Then the heiress 
divorced him. 

Another with similar aspirations 
failed to get his foreign assignment 
but did get to take his bride on a 
foreign honeymoon made pleasant 
by letters from the State Depart- 
ment introducing them in high 
places abroad. 

Professionals may help 



IT IS possible, too, that, being 
close to the President, you may — if 
you actually have ability— advance 
from amateur to semiprofessional 
standing and really contribute 
something to your government or 
your country. 

Among the better known semi- 
professionals were Norman Davis, 
Tennessee banker, and the late 
O. Max Gardner 

Davis was brought In 
touch with President 
Wilson by Wilson's 
brother, Joe, a Tennes- 
see newspaperman, and 
George Harvey, the fa- 
mous editor who was 
one of the first to 
espouse Woodrow Wil- 
son for the Presidency 
Thus he came to serve 
with Wilson at the Peace 
Conference, later t o 
serve as undersecretary 
of state, and finally to 
go on roving ambassa- 
dorial assignments for 
Coolidge, Hoover and 
Roosevelt, the latter 
naming him chairman 
of the American Red 
Cross. Incidentally, ail 
brother Joe ever got out 
of his brother being 
President was a public- 
ity Job with a Maryland 
insurance Arm. 



Max Gardner, who died as he 
was about to leave for the am- 
bassadorial post at the Court of St. 
James, was a former governor of 
North Carolina and highly es- 
teemed. He announced wiien he 
opened his Washington law office 
in the early New Deal that he was 
a "lobbyist" He didn't want any 
beating around the bush, he said. 
Yet he enjoyed Roosevelt's con- 
fidence, used to go to the White 
House for friendly chats. He is 
credited in some quarters with giv- 
ing the New Deal its name. Mr. 
Truman brought him into the 
Government as undersecretary of 
the treasury. 

But the best-known of all the 
semiprofessional "Presidential ad- 
visers" is doubtless Barney Baruch 
who first took up the role under 
President Wilson and has played it 
ever since. Although it has cost him 
several million dollars and caused 
him considerable grief, he credits 
it with increasing his long span of 
active life. He is now in his Late 

Baruch made SI, 000.000 in the 
stock market before he was 25. A 
native of South Carolina, he be^an 
cultivating southern senators and 
representatives before World War 
I Their friendship made it natural 
that his name should come up 
when Woodrow Wilson was seek- 
ing a financier to head the War 
Finance Corporation in the first 
World War. 




"I»*t from lh* Ac* Rental Agency — rhey 
toy they're happy to inform me they've 
found juff Ihe apartment for me?" 



Republican investigation of his 
work for that organization kept his 
name before the public. It also led 
to some amusing by-play when he 
was called before the senate in- 
vestigating committee after the 
war. 

Before appearing to testify, 
Baruch told his friend, Eugene 
Meyer, that he had no fear of what 
he might be asked about his ad- 
ministration of the war agency but 
that he was worried about his an- 
swer when asked his occupation. 

Meyer advised him that the in- 
vestigators were loaded for him if 
he said "financier/' but would be 
completely at sea if he said, "specu- 
lator." He did and the commit- 
tee excused him after a few ques- 
tions. 

Help for congressmen 

SINCE those days, Baruch has 
worked steadily at developing the 
role of "adviser to Presidents." 
Down over the years he has made 
himself a patron saint to southern 
senators and congressmen who al- 
most invariably die poor. He has 
contributed generously to their 
campaigns and bailed several of 
them out of unsuccessful financial 
ventures. 

He has befriended, in their 
earlier years, now prominent new - 
papermen who naturally sing his 
praises when the opportunity 
arises. He has made his South 
Carolina country place a mecca for 
up-and-coming members of Con- 
gress; he has become the mentor 
of many of them. 
Presidents seeking to accom- 
plish particular proj- 
ects, and needing sup- 
port from the opposition 
party, often use the de- 
vice of bringing in an 
outstanding member of 
that party and having 
him make a "study" of it 
or something of the sort 
Baruch was used in such 
capacities by Coolidge 
and Hoover, 

If a man called in on 
such Xl Job should make 
a report in conflict with 
what the President 
wanted, he would not 
likely be called in again 
For example, the Wick- 
ersham Commission 
gave Hoover a report 
on prohibition which 
was not to his liking He 
had it reshaped before 
making It public and did 
not call upon the mem- 
bers again. 
Paradoxically enough. 
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5j*The forty-three percent of 

total ; ujiulatign oi K,:n--; 
represents the effective manpower 
age-group, 20 to 50 years, is intelli* 
gent, versatile and expei tenccd. And 
for many years Kansas has ranked 
amon^ the top states in literacy. 

Thousands of workers are skilled 
and experienced in various process- 
ing activities involving use of plas* 
ties, light and heavy metals and 
wood. Thousands more are familiar 
with operations and processes in air* 
craft manufacture, metal working, 
smelting, milling, cement manufac- 
ture, mining, metallurgy, the pro* 
duction of ceramics and textiles, 
petroleum production and refining, 
packing industries, laboratory tech- 
niques, foods processing and produc- 
tion of precision parts and equipment. 

This adaptability, versatility and 
experienced skill of Kansas workers 
is available to you from the day you 
establish operations in Kansas. 



fal Witt find KHKfr Crf 
Infer* If l«i Thm brrnhuf*. 

LET S LOOM INTO KANSAS 

Aik far ft 

on rout ImtterhcaH 




This Commission will welcome on oppor* 
funity to give you estimates as to 
availability of experienced manpower 
in any locality which might interest yov. 
We will also provide information 
regarding ovoilobiiity of basic materials. 



K ANSA* INDUSTRIAL 0 i V £ I O P M f N J COMMISSION 

110 NAItlSON STIIfl TOPEKA, KANSAS 

K ANSA SL 




MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 



Jected to the severest test in the 
long reign of the Democrats under 

Roosevelt. 

In the 1932 preconvention cam- 
paign he financially supported 
Roosevelt s rivals. Also the young 
New Dealers considered him too 
conservative. Thus many times In 
the past 15 years when newspaper 
editors presumed that Roosevelt 
was relying on him for advice, the 
young New Dealers were gleefully 
conspiring to keep him from get- 
ting any closer to the throne than 
the secretariat, a conspiracy which 
Roosevelt mischievously counte- 
nanced. 

Then, and by way of showing 
that once one has attained the role 
of "close to the President" he has 
got to keep on his toes to hold it. 
Barueh's genius paid off. 

Resistance to good advice 

ROOSEVELT had been constantly 
reshuffling his war agencies, and 
the newspapers were not yet satis- 
fied. They were clamoring for an 
over-all agency to end the bicker- 
ing and confusion Roosevelt re- 
sisted under the impression that 
the Economic Royalists were trying 
to take the conduct of the war 
away from him. 

Into this situation stepped 
Bar urn. He convinced Harry Hop- 
kins that Jimmy Byrnes, then on 
the Supreme Court and showing 

I no desire to leave that security, w as 
the man for the over-all job 
Roosevelt had confidence in 
Byrnes and readily acceded to 
Hopkins* recommendation, un- 
aware that it came from Baruch. 
It was then that Baruch had to 
persuade Byrnes, a long-time close 
friend, to leave the Court 

With Byrnes' assuming the job 
of "assistant President/' Baruch 
moved into the inner circle. With 
his hospitality, he moved freely in 
the glittering circle that came to 
Washington with the war. His 
South Carolina estate became a 
week-end retreat for the tired men 

I conducting the war, including no- 
tables from abroad. Even Roose- 

' velt relented and visited his place 
for a rest. 

Thus, his reputation of Presiden- 
tial proximity, threatened for 
awhile, came to be enhanced. Not 

i long ago a talkative taxi driver was 
telling me of the prominent fares 
he had had. 

"Marshall, Eisenhower, Myron 
Taylor, Senator Barkley, and Bar- 
ney Baruch, the adviser to Presi- 
dents/' he said. 

Would you enjoy mention in this 
company? 
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Doctor for the 
Easy Touch 

(Continued from page 51) 
personal expenditures and makes 
them see where they can cut or 
eliminate extravagances. 

In still another case (and here's 
a tip for anyone) Jarmel will set 
up a man's estate so that his wife 
can see the complete picture of her 
husband's holdings and in this way 
avoid high legal and accounting 
costs at death. 

The financially unstable person 
who stumbles along with money 
troubles, Jarmel contends, is a 
type. Generally such people are 
irresistibly generous, susceptible 
to flattery and high-pressure sales 
talk* and pushovers for an unsound 
project. Usually they've been suc- 
cessful too soon, 

The dollars-and-cents doctor be- 
lieves such irresponsible people 
shouldn't be permitted to spend 
money without guidance and 
"safety valves/' One form of safety 
valve may be an arrangement with 
a firm to withhold part of a man's 
salary in a special savings account 
which enables him to provide for 
emergency payments. 

Nationwide service 

AN accountant by profession, Jar- 
mel has been conducting his un- 
usual practice about three years 
and has his hands full today. He 
has been functioning from his 
hotel rooms in mid -Manhattan but 
a few weeks ago his Increasing cli- 
entele made him acquire a separate 
office in the hotel, Although he 
operates from New York, he is able 
to handle — chiefly by correspon- 
dence- the financial affairs of 
some clients from as far away as 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

Jarmel has educated his money- 
muddling clients. **As long as you 
charge me with the responsibility 
of keeping you in sound financial 
condition/' he tells them, "you 
can't make a major move with your 
funds without my knowledge and 
consent." If they refuse to cooper- 
ate, Jarmel drops them. 

•'Most of them play ball/' he says, 
"and they love U. If they've been 
used to having their own way. they 
forget It— once they see that my 
system pays oft " 

So dependent on Jarmel are his 
clients that they are apt to phone j 
him to ask, "Can I afford to buy a 
fur coat this year?"' or "Win you let 
me spend $200 on a gift for my j 
wife?" I 
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farm 
magazine 
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Surprising new facts about 
advertising to farm folks 



What it different about Farm Paper 
advertising appeals? What edttoriaJ 
features get top attention and how 
daei position influence farmers* 
reading habits? You will find help 
in answering these and a hundred 
other perplexing questions in the 
first study of Farm Publication 
Readership, The Advertising Re- 
search Foundation <rht>se The Ohio 
Farmer, in the [>rogre*Mve Q old en 
QttSCCnt) for this important survey. 

Advertisers in the Farm Field wilt 
find much of vital interest in thil 
study. All advertisers and their 
agenti can learn new facts about 
the reading habits <>f farm folks 
which will suRjiest new ways to 
reach thisprnfitabie market 

4 The Ohio Farmer Survey 
clearly demonstrates the 
powerful effectiveness of 



well-written Farm Publication Ad- 
vertising. It shows the amazing uni- 
formity of readership by men and 
women, proof that each member 
of the farm family is interested in 
alt phases of farm operation, liv- 
ing as they do, in the midst of their 
"factory". It shows, too, the recep- 
tiveness of the substantial, con- 
centrated, eager-to-buy Kjdden 
Qftsttnt market. 

Be sure to see Study Number One 
of the Farm Market —The Ohio 
Farmer. Write or wire if you fail 
to receive a copy. 
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The Wagon and the Sfar 



(Continued from page 39) 
business organization. It must be a 
business organization— plus. 

The time was when the Chamber 
professed rather insistently that it 
was only a business organization 
In those days it was the practice 
to test all proposals for Chamber 
activity against the one touch- 
stone: "Does it affect business?*' 

If the proposed activity was di- 
rectly and plainly related to the 
business mechanism* it was ac- 
cepted as something properly with- 
in the sphere of the organization. 
If not, it was cast into outer dark- 
ness. 

Perhaps that point of view was 
necessary in the days when the or- 
ganization was new and feeling its 
way. Then a sharp and limited 
standard against which to measure 
proposed activities was necessary. 
But times change, and institutions 
change with them — or die. 

Business is no thing apart 

ALTHOUGH it is maintained pri- 
marily by business men and must 
always concern itself mainly with 
problems that affect business, the 
Chamber could not live if it were 
only a business organization. In 
the first place, business cannot 
segregate itself from the rest of the 
economy. No one can say, "Busi- 
ness wants this or that; business 
demands this; business opposes 
that/* as though business were a 
completely organized, self-con- 
tained, like-minded, unitary 
body of some sort. 

In the first place "business" is 
made up of men— primarily men 
who make or sell something. 
But such men are also parents, 
consumers and taxpayers. Law- 
yers are also business men. So 
are bankers. So are farmers. So 
are labor leaders who employ 
hundreds on their staffs and 
manage an investment of mil- 
lions. And what about the labor- 
ing man who owns his home, has 
some bonds and holds some 
stock in the company for which 
he works, or in some other com- 
pany? 

Obviously, in an economy 
where every element is interde- 
pendent with some other ele- 
ment, nearly everyone is a 
"business man" and "business" 
is not the exclusive property of 
any one group, however out- 
wardly they may appear to be 
"business men/* Nor can a group 



of people who call themselves a 
business organization hope to pros- 
per if they ignore the prosperity, 
the progress, the freedom, and the 
general welfare of all the people of 
the United States The business 
segments of the economy — taxa- 
tion, finances, manufacturing, 
agriculture, and the rest — are but 
symbols of that general welfare. 
Business can't be "good" if the 
country as a whole is "bad/* 

The Chamber, therefore, is an 
organization with a business 
point of view and is concerned 
about the future of this whole 
country. That country has no 
"business" future. It just has a fu- 
ture. 

If that future is good, if we con- 
tinue to maintain our representa- 
tive form of government and our 
national solvency, and if produc- 
tion, wages, employment and prof- 
its are high, then "business" also 
will be "good." If the future is 
"bad." if we lose our freedom, be- 
come insolvent, and sink to low 
levels of production, income and 
profit, business will not just be 
"bad." It will cease to be anything 
at all. 

When, therefore, "business" 
works for a balanced budget, for 
debt retirement and for reduced 
taxes, it is less concerned with the 
immediate short range effect of 
those things on "business" than 
with their long range effect upon 
the country as a whole. 

When it takes an interest in the 





"He'd like some informotion 
about establishing a profitable 
lemonade stand" 



agement relationships, the Cham- 
ber is not appearing as manage- 
ment's champion against labor. 
Laboring men, too, whether they 
realize it or not, are part of the 
business process. Wages, continuity 
of employment and Job security all 
depend on whether business is 
good or bad. Business will not be 
"good/* and the economy will not 
operate smoothly, productively 
and profitably, if warfare between 
labor and management results in 
paralyzing strikes and other work 
stoppages. 

Peace and prosperity 

MEN in the Chamber know that 
bad and stupid management poli- 
cies are just as harmful as bad and 
stupid labor policies. They want 
industrial peace, because that is 
the way to production, and produc- 
tion is the way to prosperity for 
both management and labor, as 
well as better goods at lower prices 
for the general public. And the 
general public includes, of course, 
both management men and labor 
men. 

The call for revision of certain 
laws that have governed labor- 
management relationships is not 
a plea that labor be punished or 
that management be given advan- 
tage. On the contrary, it is a simple 
appeal for j ustice. There was a time 
when labor was the under dog- 
weak and unorganized. Organiza- 
tion, changed public sentiment and 
more enlightened management at- 
titudes have given labor many so- 
cial and economic gains It should 
not be deprived of those gains. 
There is no public sentiment in 
favor of taking aw f ay those 
gains. Only labor itself can de- 
stroy the position it has won. 

But labor is no longer the un- 
der dog. In these days of friend- 
ly public sentiment, generally 
enlightened management, and 
union treasuries that contain 
millions, it is absurd for labor 
to continue the plea that it is 
weak and helpless and, there- 
fore, must have one-sided laws 
to "protect" it. If labor wants to 
maintain its position, it will do 
well not to get the public to 
laughing at it. 

What the Chamber wants for 
labor is profitable and steady 
employment. For management 
it wants profits and dividends. 
For the general public it wants 
more goods and better goods at 
the lowest possible prices. 

And what it wants for the gen- 
eral public is more important 
than what it wants for either 
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gement or labor. The Cham- 
1s a business organization — 
plus. Economic groups will survive 
only if the country survives. 

The operation of the economy 
— the making, selling, financing 
and transporting of goods and ser- 
vices—that's the wagon. The wel- 
fare and permanence of the nation 
—that's the star! 

Value of education 

BUSINESS— plus? Yes. Take edu- 
cation. It is not ordinarily regard- 
ed as "business/* Three years ago 
the Chamber set up a Committee 
on Education. Its job was to ask 
and try to answer the question, 
"Does education pay 0 " 

Everybody agrees, more or less 
sentimentally, that education is a 
good thing. It makes for greater 
cultural and esthetic sensibilities. 
It makes for a greater enjoyment 
of life. Sure. But what about its 
economic contribution to society? 
Can it be shown that higher edu- 
cational standards make for high- 
er material standards? 

Putting it bluntly, do people buy 
more radios, install more tele- 
phones, use more electricity, have 
better homes, subscribe to more 
magazines in areas with high edu- 
cational standards than they do in 
areas where the opposite is true? 

There, too, the motive was not 
just commercial, although it was 
expressed in commercial terms. 
But after all, no amount of esthet- 
ic appreciation is worth much un- 
less you have something to be 
esthetic about — music, entertain- 
ment, comfortable homes, cultural 
impedimenta. The appeal was 
commercial; the activity was di- 
rected in the immediate interest of 
two groups — educators and pur- 
veyors; but the public welfare, the 
safety and development of the 
whole country through better edu- 
cation — that was the objective. 

By every standard they could 
apply, the men who studied the 
question were convinced that bet- 
ter education does make an eco- 
nomic contribution, as they point- 
ed out in their report, "Education 
—an Investment in People." It up- 
grades management skills and in- 
dustrial aptitudes. It increases 
what some one has called "yearn- 
ing power." It makes for good busi- 
ness as well as good citizenship. 

Convinced of that, the Chamber 
set out doing something about it. 
It enlarged its staff, created visual 
material, carried the message into 
hundreds of local communities. 
Today more than 1000 chambers of 
commerce have committees on 
education which cooperate with 



local educational authorities and 
school boards In helping provide 
better educational facilities for 
their communities. 

More education; higher earn- 
ings; greater buying power; more 
goods and services. Who benefits? 
Everybody. Better citizenship, 
higher levels of intelligence ap- 
plied to public problems. Who 
benefits? The country 

Education is the wagon. Free- 
dom is the star. 

Trade Is the essence of com- 
merce; it is the principal fact of 
our economy. Only when men 
learned how to trade were they 
freed from the need to provide with 
their own hands everything they 
used. With trade came specializa- 
tion, and out of that grew civiliza- 
tion. 

Ours has always been a trading 
nation, and our foreign trade, rep- 
resenting a tenth of our annual in- 
come, may often mean the balance 
between prosperity and adversity, 
between high employment and un- 
employment. And so the Chamber 
is interested in international trade 
—and the laws and practices that 
govern it, in the governmental 
policies that affect it. There are 
good, sound, practical reasons for 
such interest. It serves American 
business generally by its activities 
in this highly complicated field. 

But is that all? Where's the star 
in this case? 

Trade and world affairs 

TRADE, as history shows, is a 
civilizing agent. It is also a source 
of international trouble. Wars 
have been fought because of con- 
flicting trade interests. So, if trade 
is to be an instrument of peace, 
Americans must be interested in 
something more than trade. They 
must concern themselves with in- 
ternational affairs . as well as with 
the symbols of export and import. 
They must be interested in what 
goes on in the United Nations, 
what happens in the reshaping of 
Europe, what emerges in China. 

To promote this interest, the 
Chamber has a Committee on In- 
ternational Political and Social 
Problems. It maintains a perma- 
nent observer at United Nations 
headquarters. For increased good 
will and understanding among the 
nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, it maintains the staff and 
headquarters for the United States 
Section of the Inter* American 
Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion. It also supports the work of 
the United States Associates of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and for many years main- 
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When a customer calls . . • when a 
visitor is waiting . . . when one exec\t~ 
tive needs to consult with mtothcr • . . 
when on e rgencies a r isc — / a / wu if s g? f 
my man, within seconds, by means of 
Autocall Paging Service* 

Your operator too, will "always get her 
wan" with Autocall — and without dis- 
turbing: others at their work! Try 
Autocall for 30 days with no obligation 
to buy. By actual use you ran >=ee how . . 



AUTOCALL PAGING SERVICE 

I Signals "start-stop" work, rest periods. 
Provides "Watchman's C all" at entrance. 
Frees trunk lines - speeds phone service. 
Tells you why you are being paged. 
Increases efficiency and profits. 

Autocall Paging Service is recognized 
as a definite business necessity by thou- 
sands of users in every line of business, 
large or small. What this service can 
do for you is clearly presented in the 
photo-illustrated booklet "The Great 
Time Saver". 
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Makes Light Work 

Out of Tough Sweeping jobs 

Steel back of Speed Sweep brush?* i* the 
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FULLY GUARANTEED 
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tuperiority *n many thousands uf factories 
under varied conditions. They arc Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet wuir require* 
un fits. Wriie h«r si vies, si/es, J rid price* 
today. 
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tained the American section of 
that body. Its representatives par- 
I ticipate in the deliberations of the 
International Labor Organization. 

In a world which is growing 
smaller, the United States must 
henceforth act a part on the world 
stage. Whether we like it or not, we 
have world commitments and re- 
sponstbi lilies from which we can 
not possibly retire, even if we were 
so minded, which we are not 
Through the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States busi- 
ness men are contributing their 
share of leadership as our country 
performs its part in the world 
drama. 

Trade is the wagon, Peace is the 
Mai 

Business and America 

VIEWED against these broad ob- 
jectives, the various segments of 
the Chamber's day-to-day work 
fall logically into place. Taxes, con- 
struction, manufacturing, distri- 
bution, foreign commerce, natural 
resources, agriculture, transporta- 




surance — all these are sim- 
ply parts of a vast mosaic. Each Is 
Important In and of itself, but its 
full significance comes only when 
it is viewed as part of the whole 
picture. That picture is not "busi- 
ness" alone. It is America. 

A federation of more than 2.500 
business and community organiza- 
tions, with more than 1,100,000 
members in every state, every city, 
almost every small town in Amer- 
ica, must be an institution of big 
plans, of wide horizons. 

It must work for business, yes, 
but its real job is to work for the 
preservation, the perfection and 
the enlargement of a system of 
freedom under law — the system 
that has made possible the great 
progress which our country has 
achieved, unmatched in human 
annals. 

The machinery of a vast, demo- 
cratic and powerful business or- 
ganization — that's the wagon. 

The peace of the world and the 
progress and prosperity of all our 
people under freedom -that's the 
star! 




The Desk of Tomorrow 



THE expression, chained to a desk, 
jhas long connoted something un- 
pleasant. However, recent develop- 
ments in the office furniture field 
are expected to alter, if not reverse, 
- this attitude. 

Setting the pace with their 
"Desk and Chair of Tomorrow' 1 is 
the Wood Office Furniture Insti- 
tute whose postwar number is as 
easy on the eyes as it is on the rest 
of the occupant. 

Made of matched veneer blond 
mahogany, the legless desk is sup- 
ported by pedestals, resting on 
runners. Its height and its footrest 



are adjustable. Within easy reach- 
ing distance are such innovations 
as built-in radio, ash trays, dictat- 
ing machine, electric shaver and 
personal safe compartment. 

The matching chair is uphol- 
stered in leather. Of adjustable 
height, it has a foam rubber cush- 
ion and an improved mechanism 
for permitting the occupant to tilt 
back without raising his feet. 

The features in this style-set- 
ting model will be Incorporated in 
the future not only in executive 
models, but also in the general 
run of wood office furniture. 
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To the Health of the Workers 



(Continued from page 60) 
up a bench in the northwest cor- 
ner. Then he practically blew the 
top of his head off with a sneeze. 

An industrial engineer found 
that, at a considerable distance, 
a machine was using materials 
which gave off maleficent fumes. 
Through an architectural quirk, 
fumes were carried around cor- 
ners. That is a succinct statement 
of the improvement in industrial 
hygiene as a result of the war, but 
it teils only a part of the story. 

A maker of synthetic stockings 
turned out thousands of pairs in 
which a black stripe, designed to 
emphasize the symmetry of the 
wearer's leg, had been woven. 

"The dyes/' reported the maker, 
"had been subjected to every test 
we had ever heard of." 

But presently there came reports 
that some handsome legs had de- 
veloped skin irritations— lumps, 
itches and red spots. The retailers 
took the stockings back and the 
manufacturer took the issue off the 
market. But so few complaints had 
been made that an extra check was 
set up. After all. some of the girls 
might have been exposed to poison 
ivy or have been wearing some 
other maker's stockings. After a 
long search, two women were 
found but no other complaints had 
been registered from their city. 

Black market product 

"IF you'll tell us where you bought 
the stockings we will call in all re- 
maining in the retailer's hands. 
First we must identify the re- 
tailer," the maker said. 

"We won't do that/' said the 
girls, "because we bought them on 
the black market." 

Some fishermen who had been 
profitably engaged off the Atlantic 
Coast in bringing in cargoes of 
fresh fish for which there was an 
almost passionate demand came 
down as one man with an irritant 
rash. It had never happened be- 
fore and no one could account for 
it. After a search for possible 
causes the Public Health Service 
learned that the fish had been 
feeding on a small crustacean 
which was somehow responsible. 
There wasn't anything to do about 
it except to stop taking the Ash 
until the crustaceans got well. 

Not only do the larger indus- 
tries recognize the dollar profit to 
be found in protecting the health 
of the workers, but some of them 



have extended this interest. Only 
about ten per cent of the days lost 
through sickness are due to occu- 
pational causes, but the total time 
lost annually by workers because 
of sickness adds up to more than 
500,000.000 man-days. That was 
sufficient, in effect, to close down 
1,000 factories each employing 
1,000 workers, for the full year. 

Workers also lose 

THE importance to industry is 
not merely that this loss of sick- 
days interferes with production, 
but rather that the men and 
women did not have the money to 
spend which they might have 
earned. 

Industry is cooperating with the 
Public Health Service in many 
cities to improve health conditions. 
The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as the local 
chambers, have long been active in 
this field. There are 41 state indus- 
trial hygiene units. 

"The work of these units," says 
Dr. James G, Townsend. "is a di- 
rect contribution to the cause of 
public health. Where this service 
reaches, plants are being surveyed 
and hazards eliminated. Existing 
plants are investigated, recom- 
mendations are made affecting the 
construction or expansion of 
plants, and for the promotion of 
medical services for workers and 
the education of management and 
employes, 

"The medical services available 
in small plants, which employ 500 
workers or fewer, is proportionate- 
ly diminutive." 

About 59 cents of each dollar 
spent by the various state units 
comes from the federal treasury. 
The 79th Congress added $1,000,000 
to the existing appropriation, 
making a total of $2,500,000 for in- 
dustrial hygiene, To combat non- 
occupational disabilities and so 
raise the level of health, especial 
attention is paid to plant house- 
keeping, sewage disposal, safe 
water and milk supply, restaurant 
inspection, inoculation against 
communicable diseases and ade- 
quacy of medical facilities. These 
activities are also subsidized in 
part by federal grants-in-aid. 

And just a thought to take 
home. The cost of illness in the 
United States is estimated as about 
$10,000,000,000 annually. 

And you've guessed it. The 
meanest disabler is the cold. 
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THE banana plant, with its purple 
blossom, matures quickly; in fact 
Jamaicans say that you can hear 
it cry at night, from the pain of 
I growing so fast. Easy enough to 
raise, the fruit presented a host of 
problems to banana traders in the 
1870 s, pioneer heroes of "Empire 
in Green and Gold" (Holt, 257 4th 
Ave . New York; $3 50). 

Tropical pestilence plagued the 
early banana farms. Floods 
destroyed them, and the fruit 
itself, once cut. would rot on 
the long trip to the United 
States if harvesting and 
transport were not perfectly 
timed. This book tells how 
three Americans, risking life 
and fortune, faced these dan- 
gers and founded a banana 
kingdom in the Caribbean 
tropics. They were Andrew Pres- 
ton, Yankee trader; Minor Keith, 
the Texan who built Costa Rica's 
railroads, and Lorenzo Baker, a 
skipper from Cape Cod — principal 
figures in a great network of trade 
which became, in 1899, the United 
Fruit Company, 

United Fruit now runs the "larg- 
j est farming enterprise in the 
Americas/* "Empire in Green and 
Gold" goes on to describe its 
astounding growth, how it became 
a commercial titan, dominating 
the lives of 30.000,000 in Middle 
America, a colossus of trade, deal- 
ing not only in bananas but in 
pineapples, mahogany, cacao and 
sugar cane. Today, Charles Wilson 
says. United Fruit is a great pro- 
gressive influence south of the 
border, teaching new methods in 
agriculture which can remake the 
standard of living. 

"This Is My Story'* 
^ By Louis Froncis Budenz 

EX-EDITOR of the Daily Worker, 
Louts Budenz turned against Com- 
munism in 1945 and re-entered the 
Catholic Church. As a young man, 
he had believed that the labor 
movement was the best place to 
practice Christian charity; he be- 




came a publisher of leftist periodi- 
cals, was sucked into the intrigue 
of radical factions, and finally 
yielded, in 1935, to the seductions 
of the Party. 

Ten years of slow suffocation in 
the CP provide Budenz with ma- 
terial as vivid as a nightmare for 
"This Is My Story" (Whittlesey, 
330 West 42nd St, New York; $3) , 
His expose of American Commu- 
nism is authoritative, for Budenz 
was an intimate on the ninth floor 
of 50 East 13th St., New York, 
where instructions 
were received from 
Moscow. 

Communists, he 
tells us, live in unend- 
ing terror of agents 
of the Soviet secret 
police, who material- 
ize suddenly in New 
York with orders or 
punishments for all, 
even the supposed heads of the 
Party. This fear, and the intel- 
lectual depravity of minds twisted 
with following the party line, make 
the American Communist a sick 
man. Budenz describes a sort of 
Communist neurosis, marked by a 
hatred of ail things American or 
Irish, an irrational love of secrecy, 
conspiracy and false names for 
their own sake. 

Budenz decided to leave the 
Party when Earl Browder left it. 
Browder, he says, favored Allied 
cooperation. But a signal from 
Moscow in 1945 made clear that 
this was no longer Soviet policy, 
and Browder was disgraced. Since 
then, Budenz believes, the Russian 
program has been to wage an unde- 
clared war. 

"The Coming Crisis" 
By Fritz Sternberg 

THIS economist is unorthodox, but 
challenging. His grim prophecy 
deserves reflection. Sternberg fore- 
sees a depression, after backed- 
up demand has been satisfied, from 
which the country will not easily 
recover. 

The old and comforting laws of 
business cycles, he says, no longer 
apply. The depression of 1929 was 
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Sponsored annually by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States since 1935 

World Trade is important to 
United States economy. It is 
needed to maintain high levels 
of domestic employment and 
standards of living. • " World Trade 
Unites Nations." 

Plan to observe and partici- 
pate in World Trade Week, 
May 18-24. The National Cham- 
ber has a Guide Book of Facts 
and Suggestions on How To 
Plan and Observe the Week, 
attractive multi-colored posters 
and other material , available to 
you upon request. 

Address: 

Foreign Commerce Department 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Washington 6, D. C, 

Fred Chrisloph, Ass*. Mgr. 
Foreign Commerce Department 



the first to take place under mod- 
ern conditions, and we never really 
overcame it until war brought an 
artificial prosperity. 

"The Coming Crisis 1 ' (John Day, 
2 West 45th St., New York; $3,50) 
contends that the next catastrophe 
will be more serious than any be- 
fore and that we will be tempted 
to overcome it by resorting to a war 
economy, like that which proved so 
prosperous after Pearl Harbor. De- 
fense preparations might become 
the basis of economic health and, 
to increase and justify them, we 
might drive ourselves into another 
war. 

M Pirate Laureate" 

By William Hallam Bonner 

IT seems that the notorious Cap- 
tain Kidd was hardly a pirate at 
all. Pirates were thick on the East 
Coast, and New York trade in 1690 
depended heavily on piracy; but 
the captain himself was a solid cit- 
izen, with property on Wall St., 
when King William commissioned 
him as a privateer, to sail against 
the French and brigands. 

Probably Captain Kidd did weak- 
en, yielding to a mutinous crew off 
the coast of Malabar, and at- 
tempt a little unsuccessful piracy 
himself, Certainly he was guilty 
of drinking fruit punch with the 
pirates of Madagascar, who had 
established there an ideal society 
called Libertatia. But when he re- 
turned to New York malicious gos- 
sips exaggerated his crimes. Sent 
to England for trial, he was hanged 
for political reasons. 

Kidd's life and legends make de- 
lightful reading once more in 
"Pirate Laureate" (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N, J. ; 
$5), and here, for the pirate-en- 
thusiast, are documented facts, 

"A Halo for Nobody 11 
By Henry Kane 

HENRY KANE, in his first effort, 
introduces one private-eye Peter 
Chambers, whose fondness for 
hard liquor, hard women and hard 
blows makes him at least runner- 
up for the "hard-boiled" sweep- 
stakes, and a likely perennial. 

Nicely plotted, "Halo for No- 
body" (Simon and Schuster, 1230 
6th Ave,, New York; $2) gives the 
sordid inner story of one of 5th 
Ave.'s most exclusive jewel shops. 
Blackmail, theft, murder and may- 
hem should never disturb its chaste 
interior but they do. Kane, once a 
lawyer, knows well both the upper 
crust and the lower depths of 
crime, and handles criminal lingo 
with ease, — Bart Barber 
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OddLoh 



By Reynolds Girdler 



Thus Saith the Theory 




WELL, the Dow theory has r'ared 
back and p&ssed another miracle. 
In February, the more orthodox of 
the theory's interpreters an- 
nounced the end of the bear mar- 
ket, the beginning of a new bull 
market. 

That did it. That pronounce- 
ment set off the old argument be- 
tween those who cling to the 
theory and those who scoff at it. 

No financial writer in his right 
mind would attempt to explain the 
Dow theory in a space as cramped 
as this column. Besides, that has 
already been done brilliantly by 
such Dow exponents as the late 
Robert Rhea, and Tom Phelps and 
George Shea, past and present edi- 
tors of Barron's, But the history of 
the theory in the Street is interest- 
g. 

William Peter Hamilton was 
Dow's great disciple. It was Hamil- 
ton who wrote the prophetic "Turn 
of the Tide" editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal in October, 1929. 
At that time the Dow-Jones or- 
ganization (Wall Street Journal 
publishers) had an investment 
trust for employes. Did its man- 
agers liquidate their portfolio, as 
ood believers in the theory would 
have done? They did not. They re- 
mained fully invested. So the 
leory at that time was an orphan 
even in its own home. 

Came then late 1937 when Dow 
theory practitioners announced 
the beginning of a new bear market 
with the averages near the five 
years 1 high. The bear market came 
as foretold and ate up all the un- 
believers' profits. This caused a 
rush to the theory. Chartists ap- 
peared in brokerage firms that 
would have never allowed one in- 
side the doors prior to that time. 
The great vogue of Robert Rhea 



was born. His subscription lists 
mounted into the thousands. 

Now Dow theorists blossom all 
over the place. But the latest pro- 
nouncement has given those who 
scoff at the theory renewed am- 
munition. Only the future will tell 
who is right this time. But as long 
as there's a Wall Street there will 
be differences of opinion between 
intelligent people. That's what 
makes a market. 



Wall Street Navy 

MANY a Wall Streeter was aboard 
the heavy fighting carriers in the 
early Pacific engagements. This is 
because that famed first class at 
Quonset. which w r as hustled into 
duty, was largely recruited from 
the Street's big banks. 

But thousands followed that lit- 
tle pioneer group. And one of the 
reasons for the follow-up was 
Charles B. Harding of Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co, Harding, a great-grand- 
son of Jay Cooke (Civil War finan- 
cier) is a West Point graduate. 
Naturally, with the outbreak of 
war t he first tried to get back in 
the Army, was told there was little 
need for elderly ex-Army men. 

So Harding tried the Navy. For 
years he had been interested in 
aptitude tests, (Once his studies 
showed a relationship between 
poor handwriting and genuine 
skill at blacksmithing.) 

In April, 1942, he was responsible 
for the introduction of a good 
many of the aptitude and other 
screening tests the Navy used in 
selecting officer candidates. To 
supervise these tests he scoured the 
country for experts in the science, 
brought them into the service. 



He w F ent into the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant. But now he's Captain 
Harding (U.S.NJR.) and can wear 
the Legion of Merit ribbon. 



Picture Show 

THEY'VE made a sound-slide film 
in Wall Street of the odd lot busi- 
ness. At least Carlisle, Jacquelin, 
one of the two big odd -lot firms, 
has done so. An "odd lot" as you 
probably know is Wall Street jar- 
gon for less than 100 shares, the 
regular unit of trading on the 
Stock Exchange. 

The odd-lot business is of par- 
ticular importance to millions of 
persons, since most investors own 
their shares in odd lot amounts. 
Example: 90 per cent of the holders 
of AT & T common own fewer than 
100 shares. The picture, just re- 
cently previewed, is a good one. 
Produced to explain this special- 
ized business to the trade, it 
graphically pictures the elaborate 
safeguards which protect the in- 
vestor down to the last eighth of a 
point. But much of this profes- 
sional picture would be lost on the 
average person. So the job of tell- 
ing the public remains. 



West of the Hudson 

"WALL STREET is selling," the 
headlines shriek when the market 
breaks. "Wall Street is buying," say 
the headlines when the market 
roars upward. Thus it is easy for 
the public to get the impression 
that the Street dumps its losses on 
the public in bear markets, hogs all 
profits in bull markets. 
Well, it just isn't so. And now 
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35 mm. DREAM FACTORY 

Take the idea . , . fleeting and small. Give it character and dimension, fill it in, 
round it out t make it Hoe. Capture in celluloid the moment to thrill a world I 



To most Americans, Hollywood i* a lioavilv-capitalized land 
of superlatives. Strong and established, it is universally 
recognized as the movie capital of the world. 

It was not always this way. There was a time, a short thirty 
years ago, when die superlatives were still to be realized, a 
time when the existence of the movies as a great entertain- 
ment medium was limited to the minds of a few men of im- 
agination and enterprise. 

Then it was not easy to borrow money on something as 
intangible as a hope or a dream, and bankers were reluctant 
to finance these movie pioneers. 

In 1919, they took their problem to Bank of America... 



and quickly realized the benefits of a novel point of view. 
For here were bankers who chose to consider exposed movie 
film us merchandise... as real an as^ei as the case of beans on 
a grocery store shelf. 

With the finished motion picture pledged as security. 
Bank of America made the first loan to the you tig industry. 
Strengthened, given a sound credit position, Hollywood 
started the growth which made it in twenty years our of tin- 
most influential cultural forces in the nation. 

CREDIT WITH VISION to sec: the opportunity in our 
land of private enterprise... that is die continuing aim of this 
great California-wide banking system. 



Bonk of Amur ico, O member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit In tyrant* Corporoiion. ha» 
main offices in the two Reserve ctliai of California-San Ft anefcto and Los Angeles, London, Englond Branch: 
12 Nicholas Lone. London. E.C.e. Manila Office: 139 Juan Una, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and 
gold Bonk of Americo Traveler! Cheques ore available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
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the Stock Exchange is about to 
gather data which will disprove 
these specious conclusions. Curl* 
ously, the Exchange is getting the 
information for another purpose 
entirely 

It has asked all member firms 
to report their buy and sell orders 
for one week by states of origin. 
Once that data is gathered, you can 
clearly see just who buys and who 
sells. It should then be plain to 
anyone that people in Arkansas, 
and Arizona, and Ohio are buying 
and selling along with people in 
New York. Then you will know 
just how much security activity 
goes on in your state. 

The Exchange is getting this in- 
formation as part of its study of 
the possibility of extending trad- 
ing hours. California has become a 
big and active investment market. 
And some Californians believe this 
importance should be recognized 
by tuning New York Stock Ex- 
change hours a little bit closer to 
the West's working hours. 



* * 



The Follies 



ONCE AGAIN the financial 
writers" show was a great success. 
This time the Wail Street scribes 
introduced a new wrinkle. On the 
stage they assembled such bigwigs 
as: Allan Sproul of the Federal 
Reserve; Colonel Pope of The First 
Boston Corp.; Fred Gurley of the 
Santa Fe; Bill Martin of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and Bob Young 
of the C & O., to mention only a 
few. This bill ion -dollar chorus then 
was called upon to render a song 
to the tune of "Maryland." It was 
rendered. 



Strikes and Unions 

WILL Wall Street be unionized? 

Judged by newspaper headlines, 
it would look as though unioniza- 
tion was proceeding apace in the 
Street. But brokerage partners and 
officers remain calmly confident 
that the movement will make no 
great headway. This confidence is 
understandable, even if the future 
proves it to be based on an illu- 
sion. Many other industry leaders 
took the same attitude toward 
early unionization efforts. 

But Walt Street leaders advance 
a reason for their confidence which 
is unique in industry. It is this: 
security Arm employes know from 
hour to hour exactly how much 
money the firm is making or losing. 
As a result, union organizers can- 
not exaggerate profits to the men 
and women in the cages as they 
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can to employes of railroads or 
steel mills. Therefore, according to 
Street leaders, union organizers 
must work without benefit of 
promises to obtain higher wages. 
Street employes know that when 
the profits are there they get 
bonuses; when there are no profits, 
everybody eats sandwiches. 



Wholesale Men 

THE COMMERCIAL traveler is a 
time-honored figure in American 
business. But. until recently. Wall 
Street had none. That gap has now 
been filled by the wholesale men 
who represent the mutual funds. 

The mutual fund is an improved, 
modernized version of the invest- 
ment trust which "first gained ac- 
ceptance in the late 1920's. They 
bring to the small investor the op- 
portunity of participating in a 
diversified portfolio managed by 
full-time professional investment 
counsel. 

This is a service of no small 
consequence. But it takes continual 
selling. The wholesale man drums 
through his territory, trying to per- 
suade local dealers that his particu- 
lar fund is the best. The sales litera- 
ture he packs around is prodigious. 

In the past three years, the 
wholesale man has done well. Usu- 
ally he operates on a drawing ac- 
count and commission basis. And 
commissions have been great. So 
good, in fact, that some financial 
commercial travelers have made 
as much as $50,000 a year. 

Lumped together, mutual funds 
now have assets of some $1,300,- 
000,000 owned mutually by more 
than 530,000 people in every state. 



Massoletti's 

PEOPLE who don't know the work- 
ing habits of the financial districts 
are fond of using the phrase 
''bankers' hours/* They mean the 
ten-to-three hours of the New York 
Stock Exchange. But Wall Street 
works a long day. For proof, drop 
into Massoletti's Restaurant any 
night around seven o'clock, and see 
the many security men eating din- 
ner there before going back to the 
office to finish the day's work. 

The present Massoletti's — at 70 
Pine — has been open only about 
ten years. But Massoletti opened 
his first place on Water Street 26 
years ago. 

Speaking of his new place, Mas- 
soletti says, "We opened with the 
ropes up, and we've never taken 
them down." He serves an average 
of 4,000 persons every day. 




A Big Market (550,000) 
Near 4,000,000 Others 

Statement by Mr. E. H. Hubbell 
President Mrs. Hubbell's Western Bakeries: 
"When Mrs. HubbelFs Bakeries, 
wholesale cookie and cracker bakers 
in the East for 1 1 years, decided to open a Western 
plant, San Diego won hands down. First was the 
market . . , 550,000 in the county * . . 4 t 5OO,0OO 
within 200 miles. Second, we found a surplus war 
plant that filled our exact needs. And third, Mrs. 
Hubbell and I will enjoy the perfect year 'round 
climate the rest of our lives." 

SAN DIEGO OFFERS... 

2,000,000 square feet of Gov't 
Surplus Plants for sale or lease. 

Adequate shipping facilities . > . 
water, rail, highway and air. 

Labor pool of efficient and 
productive workers. 

Nation's 21st richest agricul- 
tural county. 

125. miles from nation's 
III third largest market. 
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San Diego Gas & Electric Company 
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Kings in the Blair House? 



THE Senator said he isn't precisely 
unused to the nobility. One week in 
London he met quite a parcel of 
men who wear crowns — mostly 
size 6V4 — or would wear them if 
their subjects would settle down. 
The late George of Greece was one 
of them. With the permission of 
Rep. Sol Bloom he would state that 
he rather liked the fellow. Mr. 
Bloom has set himself up as cus- 
todian of the late king's fame. 
Some one made a tiny little crack 
at the late king and Mr. Bloom 
rose in majesty: 

"Stop right there" he said. 
"That's enough/* 

He could not remember what 
had aroused Mr. Bloom's indigna- 
tion. Not enough awe in the speak- 
er's voice, maybe The Senator met 
Peter of Yugoslavia in the course 
of the same week, and the hopeful 
Otto of Austria, who is an arch- 
duke by pedigree. He will be visit- 
ing us pretty soon on a lecture tour, 
when he will explain why he isn't 
working at it. Tickets $3. These 
reminiscences were prompted by 
the gossip that some of the un- 
attached kings will be coming over 
here before long and will be given 
room and board in the Blair House. 
In case the reader is not familiar 
with Washington's points of in- 
terests, that is the elegant old 
mansion opposite the State De- 
partment, which has been recon- 
ditioned for the use of noble 
visitors. He hopes to hear Repre- 
sentative Rankin on the subject of 
kings as house guests of the re- 
public. Rankin should be good. 

He wanted to know 

IT might be legitimate at that, the 
Senator said, to provide sanctuary 
to dispossessed kings. Britain pro- 
vided their biscuits as long as she 
could afford it, on the theory that 
some turn in world politics might 
make an ace out of a king. If we 
are to take over Britain's commit- 
ments he did not see how we are 
going to duck the little kings. We 
might wind up as a social security 




agency for impecunious monarch^ 
So he went to a cocktail party given 
by one of the International set, 
partly to brush up on the ameni- 
ties and partly to find out what 
may happen. The set is not always 
accurate but it is 
at least always in 
there trying. There 
are half a dozen 
hives of the aris- 
tocracy in Wash- 
ington in which 
the clear duty of 
the United States is expounded be- 
tween five and seven. 

The girl from Texas 

THE house seethed with titles and 
baked ham. The ham was good. 
The affair was underwritten by the 
wife of an American who began 
with a shoestring and ran it into 
a tannery. The Senator was lean- 
ing against a wall with an Old 
Fashioned — made the way it 
should be by an underprivileged 
old man from Kentucky; no fruits 
or flowers— and a girl from Texas. 
He had picked her because she had 
no bruises under her eyes. 

"They've got the host dow r n cel- 
lar," she said, "breaking him to 
stand up when a woman comes in 
the room. I think so, anyway. Ill 
bet he's putting up a hell of a tus- 
sle." 

She prowled around and round- 
ed up titled ladies to work on him. 
Now and then she'd giggle. He 
wished she f d marry into his family. 

Why don't we give? 

THE TITLED ladies gave him the 
eye. Not a libidinous eye, mind you. 
He thinks he called his last tele- 
phone number about the time of 
the Alamo. The stern, dominating, 
harsh eye. They all wanted to know 
why America isn't doing more for 
their countries. 

"Don't you realize your responsi- 
bilities?" 

He did not know just how much 
help they get for the dispossessed 
upper classes of Europe, but they 
were mighty convincing. He was 



The visiting 



more or less immune, because he 
had been digging into some of the 
fiscal facts of our life and had dis- 
covered that, in addition to ail the 
known money we have given away 
"zip," as Frank Tinney used to 
say, "goes a nickel"— something 
like $10,000,000,000 have been 
promised under the table. New 
promises are being heard from al- 
most every day. * 

"There isn't enough money in 
the world, or ever was, to satisfy 
all the demands made upon us. 
And we're meek about it/* 

Maybe he's a heretic 

IT MADE him think, he said, of a 
story that Sen, Clyde Roark Hoey 
of North Carolina told the other 
day. He recommended that who- 
ever does not know Hoey should 
get acquainted forthwith. He is a 
newcomer, he looks like a senator, 
he acts like one, he has a fine bull 
voice and an orator's presence and 
he can tell stories like nobody s 
business. Hoey said that a visit- 
ing preacher appealed to his stran- 
ger congregation: 

"All those who want to go to 
Heaven stand up." 

No one stirred, 
preacher worked 
into a spasm of ex- 
hortation. No one 
rose. The visiting 
preacher ran a fin- 
ger around his col- 
lar, brushed off his 
forehead, filled his 
lungs and was about to go at them 
again when the presiding elder 
tapped him: 

"Don't worry. Brother. They all 
want to go to Heaven just as much 
as you do. But they don't like to 
move." 

You can play this hunch 

IN THE cloakrooms of the House, 
the word goes that UN is due for 
an overhauling. No one seems to 
want to see it go to the junk pile. 
It offers the only present road to- 
ward permanent world peace. But 
the Russian use of the veto means, 
in practical effect, that the Rus- 
sians will either boss or bust the 
UN. We will not long play it that 
way. 

"Marshall isn't that kind of a 
man and Truman thinks Marshall 
is an ace. He is forever talking 
about him. This feeling traces back 
to the days when Truman had his 
committee in the Senate and he 
learned to know Marshall well,* 1 

The House hunch is that Russia 
will pull out when the inevitable 
head-on collision comes. Not many 
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members seem to fear war at this 
time. Later, maybe. This is not re- 
garded as probable. The Musco- 
vites are too realistic, 

A word from Ou man sky 

THEY want all they can get, no 
matter how they get It. but they 
do not want war. Shortly before 
Oumansky was killed in Mexico he 
talked with an American: 

**No doubt you are building up a 
gold reserve/' said the American, 

"We don't want the gold" was 
the then Soviet Ambassador's re- 
ply. "It's no good to us. We ll trade 
it to you for things we can use." 

Through the some quill 

AN OLD friend called on John J. 
Pershing* General of the United 
States Army— a good many people 
have forgotten that Black Jack is 
still the General of the Army— in 
his penthouse at Walter Reed 
Hospital. He was feeling pretty 
good that day. Eighty-seven years 
old, snappy in one of his many 
brand-new suits, bright eyes lifting 
over his highball glass, an elderly 
orderly in attendance. 

General Pershing is not quoted 
unless special permission has been 
granted, 

It is not a quotation to say that 
he and Gen. George Marshall are 
warm Xriends. Marshall calls on 
the old warrior two or three times a 
month when he is in town. Nor is It 
an attribution to say that Marshall 
listens with deference. "Attribu- 
tion" is one of the fancy words that 
came into journalistic use in 
Washington when the professors 
lit down on us 12 years ago. It 
means that a reporter may not 
quote but is permitted to cheat a 
little. 

When Pershing said <l no ff 

THE reference to the long time 
intimacy of the two generals is a 
bait to coax out an untold story 
of the first World War, It may have 
a significance because of condi- 
tions now on the calendar. The 
English and French war offices 
were being rough to Pershing. They 
did not want a fighting American 
Army in France under its own flag. 

One reason — politics. If the 
Americans did not show on the 
record they could get no spoon in 
the postwar gravy. 

Second reason — doubt of Ameri- 
can quality. This was sincere 
enough at that moment. 

Third reason — the Government 
at Washington had been per- 
suaded. Too many round heels. 



said the 




Haig and Foch and other high- 
powered generals bore down on 
Pershing at a conference in Paris. 
Foch handed him a paper: 
"There are your Instructions," 
Frenchman. "You will 
incorporate your 
troops in » u r 
armies—" 

"To hell with 
that/" said Per- 
shing. "The answer 
is No/' 
He tore the pa- 
per across twice and stalked out. 
The dope is that Marshall is the 
same kind of man. 

Straw in the wind 

MR. TRUMAN ordered an inquiry 
into the loyalty of government, 
employes. A column-Ion^, fine 
print List of initialled organiza- 
tions moaned into their barrels. It 
was pretty terrible, they said, even 
to suspect these poor boys and girls 
of Communism or other mental 
skin diseases. It was thought con- 
trol. The FBI was a Gestapo. 

It could not be done. 

But it can be done. The FBI has 
had the job of screening appli- 
cants for jobs in some of the agen- 
cies which have to do with world 
politics. The agents go right back 
to the cradle. The applicant who 
passes has a certified character 
without even the shadow of a sus- 
picion of a smear. Politics doesn't 
count. A dozen attempts by power- 
ful politicians in both parties to 
oust J. Edgar Hoover and gain con- 
trol of the FBI have withered un- 
der the cold breath of Congress. 
Some of the big name congressmen 
in past Congresses have played 
with the raiders but the lesser con- 
gressmen stopped the schemes 
cold. 

But there is a big job ahead for 
the FBI, 

You wouldn't believe it 

REPRESENTATIVE O'KONSKI oi 
Michigan said on the floor of the 
House that: 

"An alien came to this country 
in 1940. He was one of the world's 
most notorious Communists, 
skilled and trained in betrayal by 
Moscow agents during the Spanish 
civil war. The State Department 
secretly arranged to have him 
made a citizen in the short space of 
six weeks — " In three years he held 
a high post in the State Depart- 
ment. Now he is the assistant to 
one of the assistant secretaries of 
state. 

Only a sample of the job Edgar 
Hoover's men will have to do. 



$198,000,000 

for 

EXPANSION 




Established industries and 
businesses arc spending at 
least f l98,000,000' for expan- 
sion—an impressive vote of 
confidence in the future pros* 
perky of South Carolina and 
an important guide to com- 
panies seeking new locations. 

II your industry or business 
is planning a new plant or 
outlet, it would pay you to 
investigate the profit- wise pos- 
sibilities of South Carolina. 
Dependable, skilled workers, 
favorable tax and power rates, 
abundant resources, growing 
markets . . « those are a few ol 
the advantages. 

For detailed, confidential 
information in regard to your 
own business or industry, 
write State Research, Plan- 
ning & Development Board, 
Dept. J, Columbia, S. C. 

• Based on recent state-wide survey. 
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FLUORESCENT 



that Provides Efficient 
Seeing Light . . . 

The Notional Gypium Company 
know* the importance of com- 
fortable surroundings as a 
factor in efficient work. And 
good lighting for quick, sure 
seeing is a very vital port 
of surroundings. 

That's why Notional Gypsum, 
like many other businesses, ore 
providing their workers with 
GUTH Fluorescent illumination. 
The engineered design of 
GUTH Fixtures, plus their at- 
tractive appearance and eose 
of maintenance, result in the 
kind of lighting system that's 
good for now . . . and from 
now on I 



For the soundeit advice on 
Planned GUTH Lighting, colt 
on the Lighting Engineer* 
with your local Light I 
Power Company, or on 
your Architect. 




THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO, 
ST LOUIS y MO. 
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Picture of a dry fly fisherman 



Storm-proof fishing shirt is 
another interesting application of GEON raw materials 



IT'S the fisherman that's dry in this 
case — not the fly. That's because he's 
wearing a new kind of fishing shirt — 
fabric with a tough coating made from 
one of the GEON polyvinyl resins. 
Thanks to the coating the shirt is com- 
pletely waterproof. It resists the aging 
effects of sun and rain and air. He can 
wear it through the brush along the 
bank and it won't scuff. When he gets 
home he can roll the shirt into a ball 
and throw it in the corner of the 
closet. When he gets it out agam it'll 
be as good as new— no sticking, no 
cracking, even when rolled up wet. 



These and many other important 
properties may be found in a wide 
variety of products made from GEON. 
Such products can be made to resist 
oils, greases, foods, chemicals, heat, 
cold, mildew, and many other normally 
destructive factors. They may be bril- 
liantly or delicately colored — clear or 
opaque — flexible or rigid. Processing 
methods include pressure or injecnon 
molding, calendering or casting sheet 
or film, solution or latex coaring and 
impregnating, and extruding. 

Other raw materials made by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company include 



HYCAR American rubber. KRISTON 
thermosetting resins, and GOOD- 
RITE chemicals. While we make no 
finished pn »ducts from any of these 
materials, well be glad to help wnh 
special problems or applications. For 
more information please write B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. 

Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 



Geon 




B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 



GEON polyvinyl materials • HYCAR American rubber * KRfSTON ihct moseMing rosin* • GOOD-KITE chemicals 



EXPERIENCE 1 
IS THE BEST J 
TEACHER! ~ 



C*cil Smifli practically "«r»w up" wirfc 
ha*i**, and fcw'ft ff» »ur»-»«ci*rf on a 
pony at h» it o iur* iKat wifh hn. molUt. 



H*'« an* *f 
America i polo 
J 'ar»oi»"'— T»«a» 
barn C - r I Smjlh 
Veteran of many 
a famous inf«r* 
notionol mulch 




More people are smoking CAMELS today than ever before in history! 




Yes, experience during the war shortage taught millions 
the differences in cigarette quality* 



TFT POLO STAR Cecil Smith tell 

\<m in his own words Th.ft 
,irette shortage was a real experience. 
Thai's when I learned how much I 
really appreciated Camels !" 

Yes. ,i lot of smokers found (hem* 
seises comparing hrands durini; th.it 



shortage. Res nit: Today more people 
lire smoking Camels than ever before 
in history. Hut. no matter how great 
the demand: 

IX #• tlittt't ttitttfu-r irjf/j f tttttrt fi<t tfity\ 
4hti\ f hitHf /it/nnn^, ftrttju rt\ ntt*'*l, iiiiil 
Uli+nrini in tht< \un*-h*tmirt<ti i.nnwl trn\\ 
ttrr m&td tti I tlttirl.m. 



MAYBE inu re in 

this picture; bat 
even if you're not 
you'll remember 
thv d^ntm short - 
a lie. You cook any 
hiMnd you could 
u'vr I h*n s w hen 
million* discovered 
(He ti^Jfciitr that 
»mted them best 
was CameJ. 




youR T-zOrVE' 

WILL T£LL yOU*** 

T for Taste ... 
T for Throat*. - 

Thars y our proving ground for any 

ci^aretfe. See ff Camels don't- 
p^. suit your T- Zone to JtJ* 
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According to a recent Nationwide survey: 

More Doctors Smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette 



Three nationally known indepen- 
dent research organizations asked 
I I $ l 5 t >" ? doctors— in every branch 
of metiic*ne— to name the cigarette 
they smoked. More doc tori named 
Cam fit than any other brand. 

K. J H*i . .1.1 r**u > ■■ .>.:..r hi * ,,. 



